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Woodrow Wilson Hall, State Teachers College, Harrisonburg, completes the quad- 
rangle on Blue Stone Hill. Inset, President Samuel P. Duke. 
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The Schools Come First 


Unlike some others, this newspaper does not fear that Suffolk’s 
splendid public school system is going to be in any danger at the 
hands of city council for the coming term. Its appropriation may 
be reduced, but not slashed to the bone and permanently crippled. 
The deepest cuts should be in the less essential activities of the 
city that can wait—children cannot for they go on forever like the 
brook. We have not discussed the matter with any member of the 
council, but having confidence in their judgment and wisdom, we 
are willing to trust the fate of our new generation in their hands. 


We have been appalled at the action of some boards of super- 
visors as well as a few city councils, who appear to be out for re- 
prisals and have settled their own childhood upon whom to wield 
their bludgeons. They forget that the boys and girls of today are 
the greatest assets of the commonwealth and that anything done to 
lower the standard of education lowers also the standard of the 
entire citizenship. This age of merciless competition among human 
beings and the new era of adjustment and reconstruction upon 
which we are entering call for men and women fit to meet it through 
mental equipment sufficiently developed to guarantee self-preserva- 
tion in the fierce struggle for existence and place. 


Cities and counties can afford to burden themselves and make 
tremendous sacrifices of themselves before putting their flesh and 
blood upon the altar. One of the saddest phases of this bleak de- 
pression has been that it has struck down the nation’s childhood and 
robbed it of a large part of its rightful heritage. Poverty and illness 
due to lack of food and clothing kept thousands out of school while 
others faced shorter sessions or curtailed instruction through the 
hysteria that seized their responsible elders. We are going to snap 
out of hard times—we are doing that now splendidly—and we can 
restore fortunes and business, but we cannot mend broken, underfed 
bodies or undeveloped, untrained minds. Cut taxes, if necessary, 
but not at the expense either of public education or health. That is 
not economy; it is selfdestruction. 


—Editorial from Suffolk News 
April 11, 1933 
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AN INVITATION 


We cordially invite all visitors to Chicago’s Cen- 
tury of Progress to call at our exhibit in the Hall a = 


of Social Science, Booth 29, Through the cour- ‘The Nightlagde dota tweaily tng 
apn ene ne. Sere 6 To welcome ig the chesrful Spring. 


tesy of Mr. George A. Plimpton of New York, 
FROM THE NEW ENGLAND PRIMER 


whose library contains the finest collection of old 
textbooks in the world, we are able to exhibit many rare old American schoolbooks. 
A pleasant hour can be spent in comparing them with modern twentieth-century 








textbooks. 

Two miniature reproductions of schoolrooms, one an old dame school and one a 
typical colonial one-room school, are another unique feature of this exhibit. They 
have been carefully constructed down to the finest details of costuming and equipment. 
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The High School Principal as Supervisor 


By E. E. WINDES, University of Virginia 


Supervision is the. Primary Duty of the 
High School Principal 


HE school may be helpfully conceived as a 
"| contro environment created and main- 
tained to the end that desirable learnings 
may be acquired by pupils at an optimum rate. 
Three directive forces, i. e., administration, super- 
vision, and teaching, are usually recognized as 
participating in the creation and manipulation of 
this environment. These forces are not mutually 
exclusive. They act co-operatively and have many 
concerns in common. We may, however, profit- 
ably think of the school as a complex machine 
created to make a situation as favorable as pos- 
sible in which a certain content and process of in- 
struction may proceed. From such a point of view 
we may think of administration as primarily con- 
cerned with building and operating the machine 
and supervision and teaching as primarily con- 
cerned with the content and process of instruction. 
Now it is clear that the content and process of 
instruction, the what and how of.learning, are the 
concerns of importance and serve to condition ma- 
chinery. If individual differences are to be recog- 
nized, a machinery that makes individualized in- 
struction in the classroom possible must be pro- 
This possibly affects materials provided, 
organization of the school day into periods, labora- 
tory provisions, pupil selecting and grouping, 
promotion provisions, and range of subject offer- 
ings. If typewriting is to be taught, it affects 
scheduling, materials, curriculum organization, 
building arrangements, teacher selection and as- 
signments, etc. These examples indicate that 
administrative acts are subject to control by super- 
visory and teaching acts. In other words, admin- 
stration is the servant of instruction. 


V ided. 


The point of view that administration is second- 
to supervision and teaching does not imply, 


however, that supervisors and teachers run the 
schools. For a system, the superintendent is both 
chief supervisory officer and chief administrative 
officer. For a given high school, the superin- 
tendent delegates to the principal certain super- 
visory and administrative duties. The principal, 
therefore, becomes chief administrative and super- 
visory officer for the school. The principal, under 
this delegation of authority, controls both instruc- 
tion and machinery and is responsible directly to 
the superintendent who expects him to so control 
teaching, supervision, and administration within 
the school as to realize his general educational 
policy. The point of view advanced, however, does 
mean that both superintendent and principal will 
recognize their supervisory duties as primary and 
as serving to control their administrative practices. 
That is to say, the high school principal, if he 
recognizes that what pupils learn and how they 
learn are the matters of first importance, will not 
follow the prevailing practice of principals and 
give such time as may be found, if any, after ad- 
ministrative duties are performed, to supervisory 
activities, but will project first his supervisory . 
program and give such time to clerical and other 
administrative duties as may be available after he 
has cared for essential supervisory duties. A sum- 
mary of research studies which have attempted to 
get at the proper apportionment of time by the 
high school principal to his several duties suggests 
for teaching principals: Supervision, 35% ; ad- 
ministration, 17% ; teaching, 30% ; clerical, 8% ; 
and miscellaneous, 10% of available time. 


The Principal Working at the Job 
of Supervision 
We have defined supervision as being concerned 
with the direct control of the content and process 
of instruction and advanced the point of view that 
this is the primary duty of the high school prin- 
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cipal. We turn, now, to a consideration of how 
the principal may discharge his supervisory duties. 
A frequency study of the studies and writings of 
twenty-seven authorities in the field of supervision 
yields the following statement of functions of 
supervision, which are not completely mutually 
exclusive, in order of rank: 

(1) Stating educational aims and building units 
of work; (2) improvement of teaching in contact 
with pupils; (3) measuring pupil progress; 
(4) experimental work and research; (5) rating 
teachers and evaluating teaching; (6) field work 
and inspection; (7) laying basis for co-operative 
teaching; (8) setting up standards of achieve- 
ment; (9) selection and improvement of material 
aids to instruction; (10) doing demonstration 
teaching; (11) selection and placement of teach- 
ers; (12) development and maintenance of 
teacher morale. 


Content of Learning the First Concern 


There exists a widespread point of view that 
all supervision is essentially a matter of sitting in 
the classroom, observing teachers as they perform 
teaching activities, conferring with teachers ob- 
served—the supervisor playing the role of critic 
of method, giving demonstration lessons, rating 
teachers, and measuring achievement. This point 
of view exists because of the history of the de- 
velopment of supervision. It accepts the tradition 
of that history and fails to take account of the 
real and significant factors which control learning. 

Supervision developed from itinerant teachers 
of the special elementary school subjects. These 


‘ teachers (of art, music, penmanship, sewing, etc. ) 


developed their specialties in schools to the point 
where several teachers were required, turned over 
to regular teachers their specialties, and turned 
supervisor, telling the teacher not trained for the 
specialty how and what to teach. Gradually super- 
vision of this type spread to the basic subjects in 
the elementary school. Later supervision found its 
way into the secondary school and borrowed the 
patterns of procedure evolved by elementary 
supervision. This accounts for much of the au- 
thoritative—telling, demonstrating—critical eval- 
uation of classroom teaching procedures. 
However valid these procedures are in the 
elementary school and however valid they may be 
for special supervisors at work in secondary 





schools, they are not the important activities of 
supervision for the secondary school principal 
whose responsibility is the whole field of second- 
ary school instruction. Even for special second- 
ary school supervisors, classroom observation 
critique, conference, and demonstration are activi 
ties of a secondary order. These activities are 
concerned with improvement of skills of per- 
formance in seeking for pupil learnings which 
have previously been determined as desirable and 
in accord with a predetermined general pattern of 
teaching procedure. It is with the first determina- 
tion of what pupils should learn and with the 
appropriateness of planned procedures to the 
learning sought that supervision is vitally con- 
cerned. Until these matters are settled there can be 
no intelligent evaluation of the never ending ad- 
justments toward these ends which constitute the 
generic teaching act. There can be no justification 
of a supervisory procedure which leaves teachers 
without guidance as to what should be taught and 
concerns itself primarily with methodology. This 
is justified only upon the assumption that the 
textbook or the course of study embodies what 
should be taught. Neither can there be any justi- 
fication of a supervisory procedure which assumes 
that the way to improve teaching is to note errors 
committed and dictate or find a remedy. Super- 
vision justifies itself best when it is concerned with 
preventing errors. This is in accord with the sum- 
mary of opinion presented which ranks concern 
with aims and building units of work as of first 
importance. 

The high school principal can contribute to this 
recognized central task of supervision through 
taking the lead in co-operatively working out with 
teachers a statement of educational aims to be 
achieved, giving to teachers the point of view that 
purposeful teaching requires for teachers a phi- 
losophy of educational aims, resourcefulness in 
selecting and organizing subject matter so that the 
accepted laws of learning are properly recognized, 
and skill in making adjustment of organizations of 
subject matter planned in advance as individual 
pupils meet with difficulties that block learning. 
The principal can also, through his own abilities 
and through effecting organization of groups of 
teachers, exert a control over aims and content 
of instruction that will do much to prevent harm- 
ful overlapping of teaching efforts. In preventing 
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vise duplication in use of materials he can 
cure a decided enrichment of content of learn- 
ng, for time otherwise spent in duplicating effort 
ecomes available for a use of additional materials. 
‘his function of co-ordination through which co- 
perative teaching is secured becomes of more and 
more importance as the school increases in size 
and complexity. The function is essential in se- 
uring wise apportionment of materials in health, 
jiology, home-making, agriculture, and general 
science. It is essential also in the overlapping 
fields of the social studies, commercial studies, 
guidance and industrial arts, and literature. 


Other Functions of Importance 

The high school principal can and should evalu- 
ate instruction. This involves rating teachers and 
evaluating alternate methods of subject matter 
organizations. Two means are available, (1) 
rating through observation and evaluation of 
teaching performances in the classroom, and 

2) through measurement of instructional out- 
comes. At the secondary school level evaluation 
)f teaching and instruction through measurement 
is a much more complex task than at the elemen- 
tary school level. It cannot be satisfactorily per- 
formed without training in statistical methods 
used in measurement. 

It is not assumed that the principal can profit- 
ably go outside the field of general method as a 
means of evaluating classroom teaching. This 
means that his concern is the appropriateness of 
the teaching procedure to the aim in question 
judged from the general patterns of learning ac- 
tivity for understandings, skills, and emotional 
responses. He will probably be more obstructive 
than helpful if he attempts to pass on special 
methods which are controlled by the details of 
subject matter being used. His role here should 
be that of adviser as to procedures for defining 
and solving problems of special method which 
will serve to give teachers a command of syste- 
matic and objective techniques as opposed to 
personal guessing without adequate analysis. 


Point of View to be Observed in Dealing 
With Teachers 


We recognize when we talk to teachers about 
‘aching pupils that all learning proceeds through 
elf-initiated activity processes in the learner. 
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We point out that effective learning is purposive ; 
that a situation must arouse in the learner a pur- 
pose to act toward a d:sired end; that activities 
in seeking the end must be intelligently selected 
and varied under control of purpose. We advise 
them to see that pupils recognize the object of 
learning as worth while; that they evolve, or ac- 
cept, an appropriate plan of activity through 
insight into the object of learning and the relation 
of the plan of action to the object of action. 

Supervisors frequently, however, adopt just 
the authoritative and telling point of view in deal- 
ing with teachers that they advise teachers against 
as a means of dealing with pupils. For this there 
is no justification. For teachers to improve, they 
must learn. They learn most effectively when 
their efforts are purposive and when the learning 
processes tend toward increased ability at self- 
direction in learning. The principal, as general 
supervisor, can stimulate proper learning activities 
in teachers by bringing them to see that teaching 
is a matter of solving concrete problems in applica- 
tion of a philosophy of educational aims and 
processes to specific activities undertaken by in- 
dividual pupils. He can co-operate with teachers 
in defining the concrete problems of application 
and in evolving suitable techniques for solution of 
the problems. He cannot successfully tell them in 
detail what they should teach and how they should 
teach it. He should not seek improvement 
primarily through pointing out mistakes in per- 
formance. He should, rather, involve teachers in 
constructive undertakings which are problems 
recognized by the teacher and which are regarded 
as problems precipitated by an external situation 
rather than by a personal performance of the 
teacher. 


The Responsibility of the Principal for 
Selling Education to the Public 

The responsibility of supervisors for publicity 
work that will sell supervision and the educational 
program of the school or system is generally recog- 
nized in professional literature. That the principal 
should be the directive head of these activities for 
his school is axiomatic. This responsibility recog- 
nizes as a function of supervision the duty of 
educating both the school personnel and the public 
at large in the matter of the values, purposes, 
achievements, and needs of the schools. This field 
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of responsibility is somewhat generally neglected 
and in many cases means are adopted that are 
unfortunate. At the present time shortsighted men 
and organizations are approaching concert in an 
attack on public education. They are acting as 
men act who when thwarted by circumstances 
strike out blindly at any objective thing within 
their reach. They fail to see that whether a man 
will produce or buy a chair at $200 or at $1.00 is 
a matter of education before it is a matter of 
economics. They fail to see, though it is a world 
phenomenon, that values produced and consumed 
by any individual, group or nation are directly cor- 
related with educational level. They fail to see 
that education is the one means through which 
property may either remain individual or be made 


collective. They forget that as they weaken pub- 
licly controlled education, which concerns itself 
with perpetuating those ideals which hold us to- 
gether as an organized society, they substitute 
clashing propagandas which are surely destructive 
of ordered society, and ordered society is the only 
safeguard of property. Principals must co-operate 
with others in education in seeing that hysterical 
men do not in their travail destroy the goose that 
laid the golden eggs of freedom and economic well- 
being under democratic government. In the doing 
of this, however, schoolmen would do well to stay 
in the field of education. They cannot go outside 
the methods of education without setting up educa- 
tion as a competitive interest. We should do our 
utmost to retain education as a common and basic 
social concern. 








and self-expression to get a great deal from 

the pupil without too much probing. An 
eighth-grade child does not need pre-digested food 
matter to make him ready to accept the thrilling 
and stirring accounts of events which actually 
took place around the birth of Christ. Nor will 
he be content merely to accept; likely enough he 
will be ready to ask questions, to argue, to want 
to know. It is the teacher who prepares the 
ground. In her own conscious way does she do 
this ; the child does the rest. He will need no easy 
dose, for he will take to it eagerly. Once a piece 
of literature has taken on a real background of 
historical facts and characters, it needs no educa- 
tor to. say that that piece of literature becomes a 
masterpiece in the mind of the child. In a study 
of Julius Caesar a teacher is able to do all this, 
and more. 

The various literary experiences through which 
the pupil lives as he makes this fascinating study 
aid him in visualizing the past. He participates 
in the action and the facts take on a new and more 
brilliant significance. He shares with the actors 
each tense emotion and they become for him living 
people. He grasps the meaning of situations as 
history presents them and he is able to evaluate 
the action and opinions as expressed by those who 


| T is quite possible in these days of motivation 


Teaching “Julius Caesar” from the Historical Point of View 
By JULIA E. WILSON, High School, Amherst 


actually lived in the days of the Caesars. For him 
history takes on an entirely new aspect. At the 
same time his ideas of literature are greatly en- 
hanced. He admires an author who can create 
and make live again the heroes of old. He will 
be ready for this study—indeed, eager to go. All 
that the teacher does is hold the bit and guide him. 


A UNIT IN JULIUS CAESAR 
(As Taught from a Historical Point of View) 
I. Objectives 

a. To have the pupils become acquainted with 
certain historical facts as revealed in Julius 
Caesar. 

b. To have the pupils participate in various 
literary experiences. 

c. To give them a keener appreciation of char- 
acters in history. 


II. Procedure 

One of the most successful ways of teaching 
Julius Caesar is to present it at a time when the 
boys and girls are in the midst of a study of Roman 
history. On the very first day, discuss with them 
the Roman government, its Senate, the rulers, and 
the rise to power. Let the pupils tell how the 
known world at that time was gradually conquered 
by the Latin people. Have maps which will help 
them to visualize this. Give them the opportunity 
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to draw a map showing the extent of the Roman 
“mpire. Have copies of the statues of the famous 
leaders in battle and in the state. 

This will naturally lead into a discussion of how 
the Romans governed their subjects. The chil- 
dren will be tremendously interested in the account 
of the birth of Jesus who was born at the time 
that his father and mother were in Bethlehem 
paying their taxes to the Roman government. 
(Luke 2 and 3.) They will realize the absolute 
control which the Caesars had in that the tribute 
money came in from all corners of the empire. An 
illustration of this makes the subject of discussion 
when the people tempt Jesus with a coin on which 
is the image of Caesar. (Matthew 22:15-21.) 
The widespread knowledge of the Latin language 
is manifested in the New Testament throughout 
the Acts, for here is the account of the journeys of 
Paul in the Roman provinces, and, later on, the 
letters which he sent them. The fact that he was 
a Roman citizen served him in good stead on many 
an occasion. Finally the way in which Paul was 
persecuted by Roman authorities and his appeal 
to Caesar make a rather fitting climax to this phase 
of power which had so long been held by the Latin 
peoples. While these events follow some fifty or 


hundred years after Julius Caesar, they will be 
none the less impressive in a study of this kind. 
On the other hand, they will serve as a means to 
give life and flavor to the play itself. 


The triumphal entry of Caesar into Rome and 
the rejoicing of the people over his victories will 
make an excellent introduction to the first scene of 
Julius Caesar. The fact that the common people 
are always with the one in power is not to be over- 
looked in this study. It is brought out most vividly 
by Shakespeare and is worth commenting on in 
class. Pompey means no more to them now that 
this young general has risen to power. In the next 
act they cry to Caesar and offer him the crown. 
His refusal adds only to their fervour and devo- 
tion. The pupils will realize the psychology behind 
this act if attention is called to the passages in 
which the Senators are already too keenly aware 
of just what is going on. They voice their suspi- 

ions in little groups and make plans to get rid 
‘f such a dangerous man. His ambitions for 
himself will be ruinous to Rome. 

This significant fact is not lost on Brutus, a 
most noble patriot. He is a dear friend of Caesar’s 
and does not hurry into the conspiracy without 
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thoughtful consideration of all the facts. His first 
duty is to Rome, and if she is to come under the 
sway of a powerful dictator and if her subjects 
are to be no more than slaves under a tyrant, then 
he must act and act quickly. Such events, Brutus 
argues, cannot come to pass ; Caesar must be killed 
before he realizes his ambitions. 

In the third and fourth acts the pupils will again 
see the way in which the crowd is swayed by an 
orator, or by the feats of a general. The people 
will first be in sympathy with Brutus and then 
they will turn to Anthony. Again attention may 
be called to the facts of Roman history, as shown 
in the famous speech of Anthony’s where he 
speaks of the Roman treasury being filled with 
money brought in from the provinces. “When 
that the poor hath cried, Caesar hath wept.” This 
fact may be substantiated by any historical 
source, for the people were slowly bled of all they 
had and already the empire was beginning to show 
signs of disintegration. The children will be ask- 
ing themselves, Was it of any value to Rome that 
Caesar should have been killed? They will be 
quick to see both sides of the question and will 
be ready to debate the subject—whether or not 
Brutus was justified in assassinating the Roman 
leader. They will be guided by the teacher and 
their source material in answering such vital ques- 
tions as these—What good was wrought by the 
power of the Roman rulers? How had the peo- 
ple profited by all the conquests? How had they 
suffered? Was the assassination of Caesar a 
good or bad thing for Rome? 


III. Outcomes 
a. Realization of the extent of power of the 
Roman Empire. 

b. Interest in the fact that that particular period 
of history is linked up very closely with the 
accounts in the New Testament. 

. Knowledge of certain outstanding historical 
facts. 

. Enhancement of pupils’ interest in the Latin 
language. 

. Appreciation of the power and beauty of their 
own language. 

. Appreciation of dramatic quality in literature, 
as seen in the speeches of Brutus and 
Anthony. 

g. Finer discrimination of the qualities of the 
characters and a new sense of the ways of 
human behavior. 
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Teachers’ Colleges and the State 


A SUMMARY OF THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION 


cation of the masses of our citizens, 

which causes them to display such re- 
markable toleration of spirit, equipoise of mind, 
and nobility of conduct in the present crisis, we 
have to thank our public school system, and our 
public school system has to thank our teacher- 
training system. . . . The inescapable justification 
of all teacher training lies in the efficiency of our 
public schools and the incomparable and universal 
rise in the education of all our citizens. . . . There 
is nO more impressive spectacle in human history 
than the rise of intelligence of the average man 
in America during the last three decades.” 

In such words President Bruce R. Payne, of 
the George Peabody College for Teachers at Nash- 
ville, made recognition of the priceless service of 
the teachers’ college as a contributor to American 
civilization when he spoke on a special program 
March 17 in celebration of the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the establishment of the State Teachers 
College at Harrisonburg. 

A two-day program had been arranged which 
included an alumnae home-coming as well as ad- 
dresses by President Payne, Dean William F. 
Russell of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Superintendent Sidney B. Hall, President Julian 
A. Burruss of the Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
and President Samuel P. Duke of the Harrison- 
burg State Teachers College. Other features of 
the two-day program included music, natural 
dancing and sound pictures, and in addition 
numerous social affairs for alumnae and guests. 

“Whenever America may be faced with a choice 
between dictatorship and democracy,” asserted 
Dean William F. Russell of Teachers College, in 
his address, “I am confident that our educated 
citizenry will show its abiding faith in democratic 
government.” Not to the largesse of government 
and charitable organizations but rather to the 
sound training of its public school system did 
Dean Russell attribute the present quiet and sane 
facing by the American people of their economic 


. -F OR the unparalleled advance in the edu- 


AT HARRISONBURG 
By CONRAD T. LOGAN, State Teachers College, Harrisonburg 


and governmental difficulties. Teachers’ colleges, 
he showed, have been at the center of the move- 
ment for a trained and enlightened people. Ou: 
problem for the future, he pointed out, is to apply 
more effectively in our daily living the vast 
scientific knowledge we have already assembled. 

President Julian A. Burruss, whose keen fore- 
sight had directed complete and far-reaching plans 
for the development of the Harrisonburg institu- 
tion from its beginning in 1908 until his resigna- 
tion to become president of the Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute in 1919, recalled in his address 
the various “priorities” in Harrisonburg’s tradi- 
tion. A full summer quarter of two terms as an 
integral part in a four-quarter year, the first corre- 
spondence courses offered in Virginia, the use of 
both urban and rural public schools instead of a 
private training school on the campus, the develop- 
ment of home economics education, emphasis on 
rural school problems—these were some of the 
activities in which the institution under President 
Burruss had blazed new trails. 

“The teachers’ colleges,” President Burruss 
pointed out in his address, “have steadfastly main- 
tained the doctrine that the privileges of higher 
education are not the exclusive right of the few 
but should be available for all who possess the 
requisite qualities of mind and of will to profit by 
them. Unless it has greatly changed recently, this 
institution is democratic in spirit and life. Its 
expenses are low, and it would be most unfor- 
tunate not to keep them so. There is, as a rule, 
less waste in a teachers’ college, because the stu- 
dents are more seriously-minded, more earnest in 
their work, more economical in their expenditures 
of time and money than are the students in other 
types of colleges. It is quite evident that this 
college is most economically managed, otherwise 
the results seen here could not have been achieved 

“The total annual operating budget has in- 
creased from about $45,000 in the first year to 
about $360,000 this year. Of these totals the State 
appropriated from its taxation revenues about 
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ity per cent in the first year and only about 
enty-five per cent this year. This is appreciably 
ess than the State grants to the other teachers’ 
olleges. The support funds from the State for 
his institution have increased from the first totally 
nadequate $15,000 to the present $85,320 a year. 
he per capita of State appropriation, based on 
‘he total number of students enroled during the 
egular winter session, is at present approximately 
$105 a year. This is not far from the per capita 
{ the first year, since an operating deficit was 
overed by a later appropriation from the State; 
but it is doubtless less now than it was in the first 
year if the objects of expenditure and the result- 
ng services be taken into consideration. At pres- 
ent the per capita cost to the State at this college 
s less than that of any of the other nine State 
nstitutions in Virginia for white students.” 

President Burruss made gracious tribute to the 
continued growth and service of the Harrisonburg 
State Teachers College when he closed with these 
“To one who witnessed the birth of this 
institution and had a share in nursing it during 
its first ten infant years, it is most gratifying to 
see that the original plans for the physical plant 
have been so closely followed, producing a result 
beyond even the vision of the original designers. 
|t is also most gratifying to note the great increase 
n enrolment and in the size of the faculty. Beyond 
these, however, one rejoices with exceeding great 
joy to find here evidences of the same fine spirit 
which made possible the accomplishments of the 
earlier years,” 

Recognition of the importance of the training 
school as a fundamental in teacher training was 
voiced by President Payne when he said: “The 
practice school, developed distinctly by the teach- 
ers’ college, is the greatest achievement in Amer- 
can public education. The laboratory theory 
established by the demonstration school is in har- 
mony with the best scientific procedure in the 
iboratory method of the natural sciences 
‘throughout the world of scholars. It has come 

be expected that the raw teacher shall not be 

rown out to test his theories by blind blundering 
th groups of helpless children. The teachers’ 
llege is expected to give him practice, observa- 

n, demonstration, and not to recommend him 

the public unless he has shown in this laboratory 
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his fitness to do the things which he is employed 
to do. Sometimes a law student is allowed to lose 
our cases in court because of an ignorance of the 
practice of law; frequently physicians are per- 
mitted to take our lives into their hands without 
the confidence which increased clinical facilities 
would have given them. Occasionally graduates 
of other schools without practical experience are 
allowed to try their hands at the training of youth, 
but it is considered bad form and not allowable 
for the graduate of the teachers’ college to at- 
tempt such a wasteful and outrageous procedure. 
The laboratory method has found its way into the 
teacher training institution as a valuable trial 
agency.” 

President Samuel P. Duke, who has directed 
the Harrisonburg institution since 1919, met 
frankly in his address the recent sporadic attacks 
on public education in Virginia by those who would 
protect other State expenditures at the expense of 
Virginia’s teachers’ colleges. There are today 
more than 4,000 white teachers in the public 
schools of Virginia, he pointed out, who have not 
yet reached the present minimum requirement of 
two years of education of a college level. But 
beyond this fact, convincing on its face, he ques- 
tioned the statement that there are too many teach- 
ers in Virginia. 

“Tt must be admitted,” said President Duke, 
“that there is much unemployment today in all 
lines of activity. There are distress and unemploy- 
ment among farmers, but no one is advocating the 
scrapping of our agricultural colleges. There are 
hundreds of mechanical, mining, and civil en- 
gineers without employment, but we are not dis- 
mantling our three engineering schools. Thou- 
sands of men and women of the business world 
are without work, but we cannot destroy our 
schools of commerce. There are young lawyers 
who are yet to meet their first client, but no move- 
ment has been started to abolish one of the four 
law schools in Virginia. Hundreds of nurses in 
Virginia are unemployed, but it would be the part 
of folly for our hospitals to discontinue their 
training schools for nurses. 

“Now let us contrast employment in these pro- 
fessions with employment in teaching. Of the 
750 graduates of the four teachers’ colleges in 
1931, approximately 95 per cent were employed 
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in their first year out of college. Of the group 
of a similar size who graduated last summer, more 
than 80 per cent have already secured positions. 
In fact, of the four major occupations employing 
the largest number of women—domestic industry, 
business, nursing, and teaching—there is, at this 
time, decidedly the least unemployment among 
teachers, particularly among professionally edu- 
cated teachers. There is no surplus of properly 
educated public school teachers in Virginia. Peo- 
ple have been misled to this conclusion by the 
presence in the State of numbers of persons seek- 
ing positions to teach simply because they have 
been to college and can find no other employment. 
In most instances they have not been educated 
for teaching and no test has ever been applied to 
determine their fitness or ability for teaching. It 
is unfortunate that our State still finds it necessary 
to permit persons without professional education 
and without a definite period of directed practice 
teaching to secure licenses to teach. Let me repeat : 
There is no surplus of properly educated public 
school teachers in Virginia but, on the other hand, 
there are in our schools today 4,000 white teachers 
who have not yet met the present minimum re- 
quirements for teachers in Virginia public schools. 

“The public generally does not realize the great 
burden of the higher education of the women of 
Virginia that is being carried by our four teachers’ 
colleges. Let us look at some of the facts. During 
the past scholasic year of 1931-32, the regular 
winter session,.the four leading Virginia liberal 
arts colleges exclusively for women—Randolph- 
Macon Woman’s College, Sweet Briar, West- 
hampton, and Hollins—had a combined enrolment 
of only 595 Virginia students. In this same year 
the Harrisonburg Teachers College registered 
719 Virginia students, Farmville 683, Radford 628 
and Fredericksburg 487. In other words, each 
one of three different Virginia teachers’ colleges 
had more Virginia students than the total enrol- 
ment of Virginia students in all four of the above 
mentioned privately supported colleges. Even the 
most casual examination of the facts will point 
out conclusively that the great burden of the 
higher education of Virginia women is resting in 
the hands of our teachers’ colleges.” 
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THE MIND IN MOTION 


“In peace as well as in war the 
mind must be kept in motion.” 


STATE-WIDE RECREATION 


“The South has the capacity to support all social 
and cultural institutions necessary to a civilized 
society. Its natural resources are unequaled in any 
other section of the country, and only proper social 
and economic planning are required for the reali- 
zation of adequate educational, cultural and social 
welfare services for all its citizens.” So declared 
a recent conference of Southern leaders. 

One social service which may be confidently 
expected is an organized recreation program. Al- 
ready a dozen Virginia cities provide facilities and 
direotion for community recreation. At a cost of 
two cents a participant one of them maintains 
playgrounds, swimming pools and community 
centers, and, what is more important, a staff of 
full-time, trained leaders. Forty per cent of those 
engaging in the varied activities are adults. Even 
in the depression—perhaps because of it, since it 
increased the need and swelled the attendance— 
the budget for recreation was kept at the level of 
about four per cent of the school budget. The 
essential function of these play centers is educa- 
tion, all the more effective because of its informal- 
ity and appeal. “At play a child is most himself, 
most susceptible to good or bad suggestion.” 

Organized recreation under State administra- 
tion as a State-wide system is as inevitable, in this 
era of enforced idleness and the thirty-hour week, 
as State programs of roads, schools, health, wel- 
fare and libraries. It would seem the part of wise 
social planning to discover what the recreational 
needs of a people are and to establish early the 
principles upon which an adequate program can 
be developed. When States come to study and 
promote play, teachers who believe in the educa- 
tion of the whole child will be foremost in favor. 

Fortunately small beginnings are possible with- 
out leaping in the dark. The help of a resourceful 
and effective national association and a volumi- 
nous literature are available. Inquiries and re- 
quests for further information will be welcomed 
by the Extension Division, University, Virginia. 
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Helps for Grade Teachers 


By MRS. ALEXANDER MILLAR, Bedford 


TEACHING BY THE UNIT PLAN 


We as teachers need to apply sound psy- 
hological principles in our work with children. 
Individual differences, interest, self-activity, 
satisfaction in accomplishment on the part of the 
teacher and pupil all have their effect on the final 
value of the teaching program. Our work is to 
reorganize these principles, mix our teaching 
techniques with a large measure of human under- 
standing and study the best methods of securing 
steady progress of school children, each at his best 
rate and under conditions that are most favorable 
to him. Then group all subjects in the Course of 
Study around one large center of interest and you 
ave the Unit Plan in its beginnings. Integrate 
all subjects with this one center of interest and 
vou have a unification which is teachable, interest- 
ng and inspiring—and it is no new plan. We 
heard a teacher who is now the mother of grown 
hildren say to another teacher, “Don’t you re- 
member you taught this Unit Plan more than 


twenty years ago? I distinctly remember that you 
taught us Hiawatha and we centered all our sub- 
jects, even our arithmetic, around and in that 
You taught me in this manner for four 


poem. 
ears.” 
Today the best thinking seems to agree that 
that teaching is most valuable which secures the 
greatest amount of desirable learning on the part 
of each pupil. Pupils learn by doing; hence, ac- 
tivities should form a large part of the curriculum. 
In their efforts to work, the children meet im- 
portant problems requiring solution, questions 
vhich must be answered, difficulties which must be 
removed, and outstanding needs which must be 
satished. Solving their problems, answering their 
uestions, removing their obstacles and difficulties 
and satisfying their needs necessitate all sorts of 
efforts on their part. The old time formal recita- 
tion does not meet all of these needs. The pupils 
must read in textbooks, consult libraries, inter- 
view people, go on excursions to see things, must 
ve a more complete, richer, and better rounded 
fe in the schoolroom to attain those desirable 
ibits, skills and attitudes which are now con- 
lered important—often the most important— 
ils of instruction. 


The following incident was related by one of 
our splendid supervisors: 

“Picture, if you will, for a moment the prover- 
bial rural school and then come with me to visit 
a schoolroom that has an interesting activity pro- 
gram in sixth grade history. Early one snowy 
morning I stepped into the entry of this rural 
schoolhouse and found four sixth-grade boys sit- 
ting on a sled with an old skunk skin suspended in 
front of them. They were removing the hair 
with pliers. I laughed and then asked them what 
in the world they were doing. 

“ “We are preparing a skin for Indian writing,’ 
one gravely answered, and then when the boys 
found that I wasn’t a bit shocked by the perfume 
that pervaded the hallway they warmed to the 
subject and I listened with much interest to their 
comments. 

“ “Gee, this way takes too long to get the hair off. 
We'd save time if we took it to the barber’s and 
got it shaved,’ said one. 

“*Why do the white hairs come out easier than 
the black ones? Do you suppose that the action 
of the sun on the black and white colors has any- 
thing to do with it?’ asked Phil. 

“Frank turned to me and said, ‘Miss Ruth, how 
did the Indians get the hair off the skins?’ 

“*T don’t know, Frank,’ I answered, ‘but I think 
I can find out.’ 

“Phil piped up, ‘I think I can find a book that 
will tell us about the way Indians did things.’ 

“A few days later I stopped at the school a little 
better informed about Indian tanning processes 
than I had been on the previous visit. My in- 
formation was not needed. I found a gallon paint 
can filled with an evil-looking solution of wood 
ashes and water and the boys informed me that 
part of the skunk skin was soaking in it. 

“*The lye in the wood ashes is what does the 
trick,’ one of the boys whispered to me as I passed 
his seat.” 

We need to challenge boys and girls to become 
aware of problems. Removing hair from a skin 
was a direct problem which those boys solved with 
much satisfaction to themselves. 

Further investigation of the work in that school 
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showed that this problem led to other problems in 
primitive record keeping, most of which they 
solved by reading under teacher guidance. The 
children made notched sticks and knotted cords; 
they made picture writing on rocks, skins, bark 
and bones. Later they studied records of early 
civilization and made inscriptions on clay tablets, 
wax tablets, scrolls of papyrus and scrolls of 
parchment. They studied the evolution of the 
written language—picture writing, ideograms, 
phonograms, the rebus, and the alphabet. They 
journeyed with the alphabet from Egypt to 
Phoenicia, from Phoenicia to Greece, from Greece 
to Rome, and to our present day alphabet. They 
were fascinated with the study of the evolution 
of the book from scrolls to our books of today. 
They collected pictures of early printers and 
printing presses, experimented with block print- 
ing. They made New England horn books and 
gained an idea of the simplicity of those early 
colonial days. They continued the study of the 
modern methods of printing, the linotype, the 
monotype and the electrotype processes. 
Perhaps the best experience they gained was 
that of understanding toward history. It had be- 


come real to them, they learned the interdepend- 


ence of events and of nations. War and battles 
were minor events. Other subjects were inte- 
grated with that of history. 
One of the conclusions reached in this study 
was that the pupils work more and cheat less. 
Checking by standard tests showed satisfactory 
progress in all of the problems of school life. 


Extracts from a paper read by Miss Henderson 
at Teachers’ Institute, Brooklyn— 


“The National Educationa Association Journal 
assures us there are 5,000,000 children being 
educated ( ?) in 181,000 one and two-room schools 
scattered throughout the United States. (Virginia 
has her full quota of one-room schools.) 

“This presents a tremendous problem to the 
educators of today and especially since we realize 
the importance of socialized group activities 
whereby the whole child may be educated rather 
than just about one-tenth of him. 

“I feel that many of the so-called extra- 
curricular activities of the high school level are 
desirable as an integral part of an elementary 
program and especially within groups where one 
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may easily obtain a cross section of grades. With 
this in mind I interviewed some of the high school 
principals of the schools to which my elementary 
grades send pupils. I wanted to know just how 
these pupils fitted into the school life. I found 
that the academic standings were not often a mat- 
ter of so much concern as a diffidence in meeting 
various types of group situations and also a feel- 
ing on the part of some that their rural experiences 
were not of sufficient importance in aiding them 
to make a worth while contribution. 

“T have tried to foster those school life activities 
which will tend to waken a consciousness within 
the child that he is a contributing factor in some 
one or more social groups. I have in mind a two- 
room school of about eighty-five pupils which | 
think did a rather good job last year along these 
lines. Two men are in charge—one for the first 
four grades and one for grammar grades, and I'll 
guarantee that there were more school life ac- 
tivities carried on in those two crowded rooms 
than in any show school with modern equipments. 
The reason for this is each teacher had a vision 
and believed that school life activities play an im- 
portant part in the all-round development of the 
child. Among the school life activities that may 
be found here are clubs for health, nature, art, 
reading, sewing, astrology, athletics, puzzles, 
riddles, marbles and home room organizations. 

“A principal in another school believed whole- 
heartedly in trips as a contributing factor in de- 
velopment. He also had a citizenship organiza- 
tion, a current events club, a school paper, school 
patrol and clean-up clubs. 

“One school was especially interested in local 
history and geography. They gathered every scrap 
of local data they could get, made a very definite 
outline, worked out articles, kodak pictures were 
taken, thought questions to fit their particular 
environment were included and finally the pictures 
of the seventh and eighth grades who contributed 
were added. It is the intention of this school to 
make it a cumulative history whereby successive 
grades may add to it. 

“Teachers are beginning to recognize that school 
life activities provide ideally for recognition and 
treatment of individual differences and also pro- 
vide for a democratic grouping as to abilities and 
interests regardless of grades.” 

In the end it all goes back to, “As is the teacher, 
so is the child.” 
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“THE THREE BEARS 
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Reading Tests 
1. 

John had a little sister about three years old. 
Her name was Ada. Ada liked to walk to school 
with John every morning, and every afternoon she 
waited for him to come out. John played with 
Ada after school and taught her many things about 
flowers, places to go, arithmetic, and people in 
other countries. Ada loved John and missed him 
while he was in school. 

Underline the best title: 

Ada’s Teacher. 
John and his Sister Ada. 
Walking to School. 


¥ 4 


The King gathered all his soldiers together be- 
cause he was going to make war on a wicked 
Prince who had stolen his horses. The King was 
ready and his men started off. Soon they saw the 
enemy and the battle began. 

The King’s men fought bravely and defeated 
the Prince’s army. All the stolen horses were 
returned and the King led his brave soldiers back 
home. 

Underline the best title: 

The King and his Stolen Horses. 
The Prince’s Army 
The Brave Soldier. 


3. 
All the ants were busy building their new home. 
Suddenly a wind storm came along and destroyed 
the home and injured many of the ants. The ants 
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quickly gathered after the storm and began to 
rebuild the home. In a few days the home was 
finished and the ants were very proud of their 
work. 
Underline the best title: 

The Wind Storm. 

The Ants’ Home. 

A Sad A ffair. 


4. 

A little elf was playing in the forest one day. 
He saw an ant fall into a small puddle of water. 
The ant struggled bravely but could not get out 
of the water. The elf ran to the ant and dropped 
a leaf into the puddle. The ant climbed-onto the 
leaf and was saved. He thanked the elf for sav- 
ing his life. 

Underline the best title: 

In the Forest. 
The Elf and the Ant. 
A Deep Puddle. 


5. 
The little fairy was in a hurry to tell her queen 
about the May feast. As she was speeding through 
the forest she noticed the storm clouds gathering. 
She had to hurry or she would be lost in the storm. 
Fear lent speed to her wings. Just as the world 
got black she reached the queen’s home. The queen 
was glad to hear the good news. 
Underline the best title: 
The May Feast. 
The Storm Clouds. 
The Speedy Messenger. 





following arrangements have been made: 


For additional information write to— 





VIRGINIA DELEGATION TO N. E. A. MEETING IN CHICAGO 


Concerning the trip of the Virginia delegation to the N. E. A. Convention in Chicago July 1-7, the 


The party will leave Norfolk June 29 at 1:15 P. M. on “The Pocahontas” over the Norfolk & 
Western Railroad. Passengers may join the party at Suffolk, Petersburg, Richmond, Lynchburg and 
Roanoke, and arrive in Chicago at 3:15 P. M. June 30. Virginians will travel in a special Pullman 
car. Reservations have been made at the Stevens Hotel until July 7. 

The price of this trip is $49.00, which includes transportation, hotel accommodations, dinner, 
breakfast and lunch on the train to and from Chicago. Everything is included except meals in Chicago. 

Individual tickets will be $37.05. The N. E. A. rate is a fare and a half from all points, good for 
thirty days. Railroad identification certificates for N. E. A. tickets may be obtained from division su- 
perintendents or headquarters office of Virginia Education Association, Richmond. 

Many teachers will avail themselves of this most unusual opportunity of attending the N. E. A. 
and The Century of Progress Exposition in Chicago. 


EDITH B. JOYNES, 
State Director, N. E. A., Norfolk, Va. 
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WORK OF AMERICAN COUNTRY LIFE ASSOCIATION 
By F. B. FITZPATRICK, State Teachers College, Radford 


Country Life Association is to be held this 

year jointly at the Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute and the Radford State Teachers College 
\ugust 1-4, 1933, it is well to give some attention 
here to the work of this Association. Some of the 
round table discussions will take place at Radford 
and some at Blacksburg. 

This conference is the sixteenth national con- 
ference of the Association. Such leaders as Henry 
Wallace, secretary of agriculture, Norman 
socialist leader, E. L. Kirkpatrick, 
Wisconsin University, A. B. Mann, editor of 
Rural American, Henry C. Taylor, president, 
\merican Country Life Association, and others 
of national reputation in the field of rural life 
and rural education will take part in the confer- 
It is expected that large numbers of Vir- 
ginia teachers, supervisors and superintendents 
will attend and take part in the proceedings, and 
an invitation is hereby extended to them. 

Teachers and school people of Virginia will be 
interested in the findings of the Student Section of 
the American Country Life Association which 
have been prepared in syllabus form by E. L. 
Kirkpatrick and Helen E. Gitchell of Wisconsin 
University. We quote from this: 

1. “Farming escapes major unemployment dif- 
ficulties. Farmers are seldom denied the right to 
work. They usually have jobs. This is reassuring 
vhen thirteen million industrial workers are un- 
employed. Farmers may not get much for their 
fforts but they have ways of occupying their time 
in periods of depression as well as in times of 

rosperity. 

2. “The farm provides a better living than is 
enjoyed by urban families on equivalent incomes, 
good food and shelter at any rate. Farm families 
at more meat, eggs, milk, fruits and vegetables 
than workingmen’s families, and thus are well 

rovided with vitamins. Granted that people with 
‘arger incomes in the city set better tables, the 


S INCE the annual conference of the American 


Thomas, 


ence, 


majority of urban families are in the working- 
man’s class and do not fare as well as farmers, 
generally. 

3. “The farm has certain advantages in the 
rearing of children. The new-born child may be 
expected to live longer on the farm than in the city. 
Moreover, he has a greater diversity of tasks, 
better opportunity to use time effectively, and 
guidance from closer association with parents. 
The country has the more wholesome social and 
moral background for children. The farm child 
is usually better trained in initiative, ability, and 
dependability. 

4. “The farm affords more opportunity for 
creative leisure than does the city and more than 
is appreciated by farm people at present. Anyone 
who is as free as the American farmer can if he 
will live a zestful and creative life. Farmers could 
just as well have less of the ‘unable-to-get-away’ 
delusion and more of the ‘take-a-day-off-and-go’ 
spirit. They need less of the traditional contempt 
for anyone who does not work incessantly. 

5. “Farming, dealing with nature, begets medi- 
tation and encourages wholesome philosophies of 
life. Its environment teaches _ responsibility, 
obedience to nature, the laws of life. Ruskin once 
said, “There is no wealth but life.’ If this be true 
the farm is a place of wealth for it deals with life— 
plant life, animal life, human life. Farming tends 
to bring out qualities of originality, courage and 
management in a rural civilization in contrast to 
a lack of the development of these qualities in 
the city. 

6. “Country life is characterized with satisfying 
group activities. These include education, religi- 
ous and social affairs such as club meetings, play 
days, picnics, and visiting in the rural areas. They 
provide opportunities for country people to par- 
ticipate in wholesome neighborhood and com- 
munity services. 

7. “Farming makes for stability in family life. 
Its common interests and objectives, work and 
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play together, with group participation in local 
community affairs, favor co-operation. Available 
data show farm families to be far more stable 
than urban families. The farmer is more likely 
than the city dweller to maintain a home and rear 
children, thus to promote the future welfare of 
the nation and the world.” 

In addition to the virtues of rural life the 
syllabus states some of the opportunities of rural 
life, as follows: 

1. “There should be a revival of some of the 
worth while rural activities such as community 
singing clubs or chorus groups, instrumental music 
clubs, the literary society and debating clubs, 
spelling bees, athletic teams and contests. More 
should be done to glorify the virtues and advan- 
tages offered in rural life as compared to living in 
crowded cities or towns. 

2. “The building of a national policy in this 
country is not a job for the coming year simply, it 
is a job for our coming generation. I feel there- 
fore that the student may well be thinking about 
such questions as: 

(a) What studies should I include in my course 
relating to economic, social and political questions 
which may help me think more accurately and with 
full breadth of vision regarding the place of agri- 
culture and each of the other occupations in the 
national and world economy, the relations of those 
in the various occupations to each other, and the 
question of justice in the price ratios at which the 
products of the different occupations are ex- 
changed. 

(b) What line of work can I take up which will 
enable me to serve most effectively in bringing 
about a reasonable degree of justice in the dis- 





tribution of wealth as between those engaged in 
the various occupations? 

“Farming efficiently and the establishment of a 
high standard of country living in the home and 
helping to build a community of a high type are a 
real contribution but not fully adequate for the 
college man and woman in the country. They 
should continue to be students of national affairs 
and be leaders in the community, the county and 
the State in the thinking which is basic to State 
and national legislation relating to agriculture. 


“* * * the hope of the country is in the quality 
of the thinking of the present generation of stu- 
dents and in the character of the decisions they 
make regarding their life work. 


3. “Here, then, is the challenge to the youth 
of rural America. They can today render no 
greater service to the countryside they love than 
to aid in the clarification of the ideals to be set up 
as reasonably capable of attainment for rural 
America and in the formulation of methods of 
achieving these ideals which will clearly show 
what the individual farm family can expect to ac- 
complish in this program and likewise what fea- 
tures of necessity must be undertaken by group 
action by farmers joining together or by society 
generally through political action. 

“To obtain agreement upon the social goals to 
be sought and united support for plans to reach 
these goals requires a combination of scientific 
appraisal or fact finding, and a rare amount of 
persuasive influence directly with farm people. 
No one is better able to undertake these tasks 


than the informed and inspired rural youth of 
the nation.” 








T the Farmville State Teachers College 
A many groups of students have been asked 
in their first course in Education to place 

certain life values in order of relative importance. 
This has been done primarily to have the students 
realize that values are relative. The order as- 
signed to the values, however, has been so uniform 
over a period of years that it seems to indicate 
something definite about what our schools or the 
general environment are leading students to con- 


Student Ratings of Life Values 


By M. B. COYNER, State Teachers College, Farmville 


sider, at least in their meditative moments, as most 
important among the good things in life. For this 
reason a report on the study might be of interest 
to workers in education. 

In getting the ratings from students the fol- 
lowing instructions and suggestions are given: 

Indicate with a figure in the parentheses by 
each of the values listed below the strength of its 
appeal or attractiveness to you, marking the most 
appealing or impertant (1), the next one (2), and 
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» on to the least important which you will 
nark (6). 

In order that you may have something definite 

r objective to think about in your rating of the 
values, a statement is given by each one partially 
explaining the term. While you are deciding upon 
the relative attractiveness of any one of the values, 
assume that you are in possession of all the others 
in reasonable amount. 

Any one of the values may be rated anywhere 
from first to sixth place. Just give each value the 
number that indicates the rank it should have as 
it appeals to you. 

Life Values—(Positive) 

) Health—Never to be sick, except in gross 
violation of known laws of health. 
Wealth—To have abundance of means for 
supplying needs and comforts of a physical 
nature, 

Sociability—To be very popular; to have 
all the friends you have time for. 
Knowledge—To be of very superior in- 
tellect. 

Beauty — To 
aesthetic tastes. 

( ) Rightness—To be a moral hero. 


have highly developed 


Table 1 below is compiled from the ratings 
made by a class of thirty-four students. Reading 
the first row of figures we see that twenty-four 
gave Health first place, five gave it second place, 
one gave it third, one gave it fourth, one gave it 
fifth, and two gave it sixth. Reading down any 
one of the columns we see how many students gave 
to the respective values the rank indicated at the 
head of the column. Thus, twenty-four gave first 
place to Health, one gave first to Wealth, three 
gave first to Sociability, and so on down the 
column. The “weighted score” is found by multi- 
plying the number of students giving any value a 

ertain position by the position itself, and adding 
all the products. 

Positions 

l © ee 


Weighted 
IV V VI _ score 


Health > lS 1 2 58 
Wealth Se The 18 165 
Sociability. . . 410 9 2. ip 
4 
7 
l 





Knowledge. : 15 10 90 
) ae 158 
146 


ightness. ... 2° 3x4 3 
Table 1 
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The lower the weighted score, the higher the 
rank of the value. As can be seen from the 
weighted score the order assigned by this group of 
students to these values is 

Health 
Knowledge 
Sociability 
Rightness 
Beauty 
Wealth 

Fifteen different groups of students have made 
a rating on these values. Nearly all have been 
second year students and the groups have ranged 
in size from twenty-five to thirty-five. One rating 
was made as early as 1920, and the latest reported 
here was made in October, 1932. The combined 
rating by all groups, a total of 516 students, 
weighted in the manner described above, is given 
in Table 2. 

Health 
Knowledge 
Rightness 
Sociability 
Beauty 
Wealth 


Table 2 


All groups gave Health the first position and all 
but two gave Wealth the last position. Five of the 
groups gave exactly the same order as the one in 
Table 2 and five others varied only in that two 
of the values exchanged position. Statistically 
these facts show a high uniformity in the ratings, 
because if chance alone were at work the prob- 
abilities that this order would occur are only one 
in 720 chances. Here we have the same order 
five times in fifteen chances. 


An effort has also beén made to see how the 
students feel about having practically none of any 
one of these values, and so they are given also 
this problem: 


Suppose now you had alli the other five values 
in reasonable amount, assuming that to be pos- 
sible, which one of the following do you think 
would be the worst fate that could befall you? 
As in the first list, put in the parentheses the 
figure (1) by the condition that would seem to you 
to be the worst; put (2) by the next to worst; 
and so on down giving (6) to the condition that 
seems the least objectionable. 
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Life Values—( Negative) 

) Health—To be an invalid. 

) Wealth—To be a pauper. 

) Sociability—To be without friends. 

) Knowledge—To be of unsound mind. 

) Beauty—To have no aesthetic apprecia- 
tions. 
( ) Rightness—To be without conscience or 

any regard for what is right. 

This rating was made by the same 516 students 
who made the rating on the positive values. The 
final rank for this list was compiled by the same 
method as in the other case and is given in Table 3. 
This represents the order of importance of the 
bad things in life, as these students see them. 
Knowledge 


PF FX FX FP 


Rightness 
Sociability 
Health 
Wealth 
Beauty 
Table 3 
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In five of the fifteen groups the same order was 
found as is shown in Table 3. In three other 
No 


one of the values was rated or placed in the same 


groups two of the values changed places. 


position by all groups, although Knowledge came 
first in twelve groups and second in three. Beauty 


was last in eleven groups and next to last in four. 


The report of this simple statistical study is not 
given with the idea that the order in which the 
No 


criticism is offered, for or against what is found. 


students place the values’ is the right one. 


As said above, however, there is so much similarity 
in the rating by these groups from year to year 
that it seems to be a picture of what young women 
are believing about the values of life. If their 
opinions correspond to those of people who are 
specialists in educational aims, the latter group 


may.get some comfort from this article. 








Status of Libraries of Virginia Accredited Public High Schools 
in Relation to the Standards of the Association of Colleges 





and Secondary Schools of the Southern States 
Session 1931-32 
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Miss Ruth Budd, professor of library science at the College of William and Mary, with the 


assistance of her students, prepared this table from the high school library reports filed in the office 


of the director of school libraries, State Department of Education. 
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W. D. Smith, Virginia’s Dean of School Superintendents 


superintendents of schools in Virginia 
elected during the months of March and 
April was W. D. Smith of Scott County whose 
long continuous service in this capacity dates 
from 1886. Mr. Smith is the sole survivor of a 


‘ MONG the one hundred and eleven division 


small group of outstanding educational leaders 
in the State who gave their entire lives to build- 
ing up the public school system in their respec- 


tive communities, con- 
sisting of Frank T. 
West of Louisa, E. C. 
Glass of Lynchburg, 
G. G. Joynes of Acco- 
mac and Dr. Frank W. 
Lewis of Lancaster, all 
whom passed away 
within the last twelve 

nonths or more. 
Mr. Smith’s re-elec- 
ion to the position of su- 
perintendent of schools 
of Scott County for the 
next four years was 
made the occasion of a 
elebration in his honor 
when the county school 
board and the teachers 
met on March 9 in joint 
session in the Shoe- 
maker High School au- 
litorium at Gate City. 
On this occasion 
Messrs R. L. Webb and 
Charles P, Quillen, members of the school board, 
paid high tribute to Mr. Smith’s influence and ac- 
omplishments in developing the public school 
stem of Scott County. They called attention 
to the fact that at the time he took charge of the 
Scott County schools forty-seven years ago the 
chool buildings in the county were estimated at a 
total value of $1,000 and consisted largely of one- 
room log houses. At present the value of school 
property in the county is estimated at $500,000. 
hey also cited cases where students graduating 
rom the high schools in Scott County had made 
inusually fine records at the various institutions 
f higher learning in the State. These members 


W. D. SMITH 


of the board referred to Mr. Smith as the educa- 
tional guardian of the youth of that county. 

Mr. Smith has the reputation of operating the 
schools of the county on the most economical 
basis. Comparative figures were given showing 
that neighboring counties having about the same 
school population operated their schools with 
more teachers and at a higher per capita cost than 
Scott County. 

Mr. Smith has long 
been prominent in the 
educational affairs of 
the State. He fre- 
quently attends the an- 
nual convention of the 
Virginia Education As- 
sociation and the teach- 
ers of his county have 
had a long record of a 
hundred per cent mem- 
bership in the State 
Association. Mr. Smith 
has always been among 
the very first, if not the 
first, each year to send 
the list of his teachers 
as members of the State 
Association. His good 
judgment and worth as 
an educational leader 
have been recognized 
by the fact of his hav- 
ing been placed on the 
boards of directors of 
the College of William and Mary and the State 
Teachers College at Radford. He served for many 
years on the board of directors of old Shoemaker 
College at Gate City, an important educational in- 
stitution of Scott County existing before the 
establishment of a system of high schools in the 
State. 

Mr. Smith does not confine his interests to the 
field of education alone but is active in political 
affairs as well. He served for a number of years 
as chairman of the Democratic organization in 
the Ninth District of Virginia and has the repu- 
tation of being one of the political leaders in Scott 
County. 
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ORLD Goodwill Day will be widely ob- 
WV served this year. Each year since May 
18, or the school day nearest, was 
named in 1923, many localities in America and 
in many other countries have celebrated the day in 
some form in the spirit of international friendli- 
ness and co-operation. Forty-four countries have 
observed this day more or less generally, until at 
the present time the significance of the movement 
has impressed itself upon not only the school peo- 
ple but upon the general public, and many organi- 
zations such as women’s clubs, churches, and serv- 
ice clubs have assisted in its promotion. The 
following information will be helpful to the teach- 
ers of Virginia in making plans for the observance 
of Goodwill Day in the schools. 
Some of the objectives of Goodwill Day are: 


1. To promote friendship among the children 
of the world. 

2. To stimulate curiosity about the lives of 
other peoples. 

3. To instill a sympathetic understanding and 
respect for the customs, forms of government, and 
religions of other peoples. 

4. To give credit to other peoples for their in- 
ventions, discoveries, and other contributions to 
the world’s progress. 

5. To teach the interdependence of nations. 

6. To point out that all nations have similar 
problems, and that all are striving for the same 
things, such as: 

Conforming to some religion. 

Creating and maintaining a stable government. 

Extending educational opportunities to all. 

Adjusting differences by means of laws and 
customs. 

Promoting health and happiness. 

Providing productive employment. 

7. To know and to appreciate that all people of 
the world are occupied with the same things: 

Building homes. 

Growing food. 

Making clothing. 

Engaging in wholesome sport. 

Celebrating holidays. 

8. To inculcate such ideals as will help to bring 
about a better spirit of co-operation among na- 
tions. 
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World Goodwill Day—May 18, 1933 


9. To urge caution in the acceptance of state- 
ments derogatory to other peoples. 

10. To teach the wisdom of sharing with the 
world man’s beautiful and useful creations in 
science, invention, art, music, literature, philoso- 
phy, and religion. 


A suggested program for the schools: 

1. Patriotic Song by the School. 

2. Exercise by the School on Love of Country. 
3. Talks or Compositions by Pupils: 

a. History and Meaning of Goodwill Day. 

b. How Nations Co-operate, (1) in Postal 
Regulations, (2) Exchange of Embassies 
and Legations, (3) Passports and Protec- 
tion in Travel in Foreign Lands, 

c. What Each Country Contributes to the 
Comfort and Enjoyment of Others. 

d. How Nations Communicate. 


4. Pageantry. 
5. Plays (Goodwill the Magician). 
6. Story of Children in Distress and How They 


Are Aided, 

The World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions, which holds its next meeting July 29 to 
August 4, 1933, in Dublin, Ireland, sponsors this 
Goodwill Day among the schools of the nations in 
behalf of peace and goodwill. Dr. Paul Monroe, 
President of the World Federation, has issued the 
following Goodwill message to the children of all 
nations : 

“The children of the United States, through The 
World Federation of Education Associations, are 
pleased to send to you our affectionate greetings 
and lasting goodwill. We wish all of you happiness 
in the things which interest you most. We want to 
be your friends and while we differ, many of us, in 
language, race and in shades of color, the same 
earth is beneath our feet, the same sky droops 
over us, we are alike in our joys and sorrows. We 
should live and labor in harmony and in sympathy 
with one another. We are building a great temple 
of humanity large enough to include all people. 
We are doing this out of the national and racial 
gifts peculiar to each. Let us dedicate this temple 
to lasting goodwill and world peace that we may 
all share the blessings which may come to the peo- 
ples of the whole world because war shall be no 
more.” 
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Diagnosis and Remedial Teaching in Seventh-Grade 


Mathematics 
By F. G. LANKFORD, Jr., Uaiecntiy of Virginia 


generally recognize the need for an effective 

method for diagnosing pupil difficulties and 
conducting remedial teaching. Recent professional 
literature contains many valuable suggestions for 
solving this problem. Possibly the most note- 
worthy of these suggestions occurs in a study 
reported by E. R. Breslich, in which is outlined a 
program for teaching arithmetic in the grades fol- 
lowing the sixth. The essential features of the 
plan are contained in the statement, “Training in 
arithmetic in the secondary schools becomes 
largely a task of assimilation by means of appli- 
cations growing out of material that is new and 
interesting to the pupil. Experience has shown 
a large variety of situations in mathematical work 
in which arithmetic may be brought in.” Tested 
results evidence the superiority of this plan over 
the usual method of beginning high school mathe- 
matics with a review of arithmetic that makes use 
of familiar situations. 

The general nature of this plan outlined by 
Breslich is being followed in the organization of 
a course in seventh-grade mathematics for the 
schools of Albemarle County. At the beginning 
of the first and second semesters of the current 
session diagnostic tests in common and decimal 
fractions were given to the seventh-grade pupils 
in the five high schools of the county that have 
the seventh-grade included in the high school or- 
ganization. The results from the second adminis- 
tration of these tests appear in Tables I and II. 
These tables include the percentages of error made 
for each type of item included in the tests. The 
percentages were determined by multiplying the 
number of items in each type by the number of 
pupils taking the tests and dividing this product 
nto the number of errors made on each particular 
type. The use of the findings is based upon the 
assumption that the weaknesses revealed are 
typical weaknesses of seventh-grade pupils in 
\lbemarle County. 

The course is to be organized around the ten 
inits of work: (1) Common Fractions, includ- 
ng diagnosis and short period of intensive 
remedial work; (2) Decimal Fractions, including 


—: of high school mathematics 


diagnosis and short period of intensive remedial 
work; (3) Accuracy in Measurement and Com- 
putation ; (4) Graphical Representation ; (5) Geo- 
metrical Construction; (6) Banking; (7) Form- 
ulas; (8) Mathematics of Family and Public 
Responsibility; (9) Percentage; (10) Problem 
Solving, as a summary unit. These units will in- 
clude situations contributing definitely to the 
remedying of the difficulties revealed by the tests. 
In this way the new and interesting material of 
intuitive geometry, elementary algebra, and 
advanced arithmetic will be used to accomplish the 
remedial teaching necessary. 

The outline which follows shows the analysis 
of the types of items included in the tests. The 
notes at the bottom of the tables give further ex- 
planation of this analysis. 


DIAGNOSTIC TEST IN FRACTIONS— 
DESCRIPTION OF TYPES 


Test 1—Addition 
A. Fractions + fractions: similar denominators. 
. Fractions + fractions: unlike denominators. 
. Mixed numbers + fractions: similar denom- 
inators. 
. Mixed numbers + fractions: unlike denom- 
inators. 
. Mixed numbers + mixed numbers: similar 
denominators. 
. Mixed numbers + mixed numbers: unlike 
denominators— 
1. Sum irreducible: less than unity. 
2. Sum reducible: less than unity. 
3. Sum improper fraction: reducible to mixed 
number. 
4. Sum improper fraction: reducible to whole 
number. 
x, Whole numbers + fractions. 
. Fractions + fractions: triple. 
. Whole numbers + fractions: triple. 
. Mixed numbers + whole numbers: triple. 


Test 2—Subtraction 
. Fractions — fractions. 
. Mixed numbers — fractions. 
. Mixed numbers — fractions: borrowing. 
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Mixed numbers — mixed numbers. 
Mixed numbers—mixed numbers : borrowing— 
1. Similar denominators. 

2. Related denominators. 

3. Unrelated denominators. 

Mixed number — whole number. 

Whole number — fraction. 

Whole number — mixed number. 


Test 3—Multiplication 
Whole numbers < 
Fractions x fractions. 
Mixed numbers * whole numbers. 
fractions. 


fractions. 


\ 


Mixed numbers 
Mixed numbers « 
1. Product: whole number. 
2. Product: fraction. 

3. Product: mixed number. 


mixed numbers— 


Test 4—Division 


Whole numbers —~ fractions. 
Fractions — fractions. 
Mixed numbers —~ whole numbers. 
Fractions — whole numbers. 
Fractions —— mixed numbers. 
Mixed numbers — fractions. 
Mixed numbers —— mixed numbers. 
. Whole numbers — mixed numbers. 


Test 5—Fraction Situations 
Selection of process. 


. Order of process. 


Manipulation of process. 


DIAGNOSTIC TEST IN DECIMALS— 
DESCRIPTION OF TYPES 


Test 1—Addition 
Two-column addition of two-place decimals. 


. Three-column addition of two-place mixed 


numbers. 


. Addition of two-digit numbers: mixed. 
. Addition of three-digit numbers: mixed. 
. Rows of figures copied in columns for addi- 


tion— 
1. To copy correctly 
2. To add correctly 
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Test 2—Subtraction 

Same number of decimal places in minuend as 
in subtrahend, 

More decimal places in minuend than in 
subtrahend. 

More decimal places in subtrahend than in 
minuend. 

Subtractions involving zero 

Decimals copied for subtraction— 

1. To copy correctly. 

? 


2. To subtract correctly. 


Test 3—Multiplication 
To place decimals in following products: 
1. Whole numbers * decimals. 
2. Decimals * decimals. 
3. Mixed numbers * decimals. 
4. Mixed numbers * mixed numbers. 
5 
T 


\ 


. Mixed numbers * whole numbers. 
o find products involving zeros for same five 
types as in A. 
To multiply decimals and mixed numbers by 


10, 100, and 1000. 


Test 4—Division 

1-5 same as Multiplication A. 

6. Whole numbers —— whole numbers. 

1-5 same as Multiplication B. 

6. Whole numbers — whole numbers, involv- 
ing zeros. 

To divide decimals and mixed numbers by 
10, 100, and 1000. 


Test 5—General Abilities 
To change fractions or mixed numbers to 
decimals. 
To change decimals to fractions or mixed 
numbers. 
To express per cents as decimals. 
To express decimals as per cents. 


». Lo recognize values of decimals. 


To change word statements to decimals. 
To change decimals to word statements. 


Test 6—Decimal Situations 
Selection of process. 


Solution 
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INTERPRETATION OF RESULTS 
Diagnostic Test in Fractions 

1. Horizontal addition, subtraction, and multi- 
plication of fractions are slightly more difficult 
than vertical addition, subtraction, and multiplica- 
tion of fractions. 

2. On the addition test, the percentages may be 
classified in the following groups: 


Vertical Horizontal 
ee A,B, C,and 1. A, B, C, and 1. 
10.1-15%....... D, E, F, G, I, D, E, F, G, H, 
Tot.,2and4. Tot., 2 and 4. 
Li, H, J, and 3. I and 3. 
20.1% and above............. J 


From this classification, it may be concluded 
that types A, B, C, and 1 need not be given definite 
attention in the remedial work. However, types 
H, I, J, and 3 need much attention and the remedial 
work should include items representative of the 
other types frequently. 

3. On the subtraction test the percentages may 
be classified in the following groups: 


Vertical Horizontal 
Se 3, F. F. 
2) ae A, D, G, H, A, B, D. 
Tot., 1 and 2. 
Loe) Fn C, and 3. G, H, 
Tot., 1 and 2. 
20.1% and above.E. C, E, and 3. 


Types B and F may be neglected in the remedial 
work, while types C, E, and 3 need much attention. 
The remaining types should be included in the 
remedial work frequently. 

4. On the multiplication test the items involving 
no cancellation do not differ in difficulty signi- 
ficantly from those in which cancellation is pos- 
sible, since the order of difficulties is reversed for 
vertical and horizontal multiplication. Moreover, 
types 1 and 2 represent about equal difficulties that 
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are sufficiently great to receive attention, while 
type 3 presents much greater difficulty. Types A 
and B need little attention in remedial work, while 
types C, D, and E require much attention. 

5. On the division test types A and B need little 
attention in comparison to types E, G, and H; 
types C, D, and F fall in between the extremes of 
difficulty. However, all the types are sufficiently 
difficult to require much remedial work. It is evi- 
dent that division is the most difficult of the opera- 
tions with fractions. 

6. On the situations test much trouble was had 
with selecting the process, determining the order, 
and finding the answer. The results show much 
need for remedial work in solving problems in- 
volving fractions, 


Diagnostic Test in Decimals 

1. The six tests clearly fall into two groups of 
three each, when considered from the standpoint 
of difficulty as shown by percentage of errors 
made. Tests 1, 2, and 3—Addition, Subtraction, 
and Multiplication—contain comparatively low 
percentages of error. Tests 4, 5, and 6—Division, 
General Abilities, and Decimal Situations—con- 
tain high percentages of error. 

2. In the addition test only types D and E need 
be given any definite attention in the remedial 
work of the units. 

3. In the subtraction test only types C and D 
need attention. 

4. In the multiplication test types B, C, 2 and 3 
need much attention in the remedial work. Types 
3 and 4 should be considered frequently. 

5. In the division test every item should receive 
much attention in the remedial work. 

6. In the general abilities test all types except G 
need attention, and both selection of process and 
solution of decimal situations must be included 
as often as possible in the units. 





prescribed by the statutes of Virginia? 


taught a day in their lives? 


relationship to economics? 


a 


the children? 





SUPERINTENDENT JOHNSON’S CATEGORICAL QUESTIONS 


G. L. H. Johnson, city superintendent of schools, Danville, said at one of the sessions of the District E 
meeting, “There has never been a time when teaching service was fairly recognized and adequately com- 
pensated” and propounded the following questions to his audience : 

1. Why is it that schools more than anything else are on the defensive? 
2. Why are school executives blamed for what is taught when all the subjects in the curriculum are 


3. Why is it that citizens with common sense denounce methods of instruction when they have never 


4. Do the people believe the schools are the most vital and important public agencies? 
5. Do the people soberly and honestly think that the schools have a vital, pressing, and promoting 


Why do Christian citizens glorify music in the churches yet denounce it in public schools and then 
denounce the public school system as Godless and soulless and doing nothing for the morals of 
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In Defense of the New-Type Tests 


By J. EDWARD ARMSTRONG, High School, Danville 


aminations is not, as we understand it, a 

mere search for a numerical grade in order 
to pass or fail a student. To fulfill our concept 
of a complete examination, a test must be capable 
of providing material to answer these four ques- 
tions: (1) Is the teacher doing his job well? 
(2) Was the teacher’s estimate of the pupil's 
ability valid? (3) Does it accurately let the pupil 
know in what quartile of the class he is? (4) Does 
it crystallize information and provide opportunity 
for its use? 

Most of the unfavorable criticism showered 
upon new-type tests and standardized examina- 
tions is almost entirely unjustified, and in the last 
analysis is usually found to be due either to un- 
familiarity with the tests or to their improper usc. 
Correctly employed they will give results far 
superior to the ordinary type of examination. 
Just as each subject has its own special teaching 
technique, each has its own particular testing 
method. Instead of dealing in generalities and 
leaving room for destructive argument against the 
new-type tests, let us be specific and consider one 
single field, the modern foreign languages. Teach- 
ers in other fields can easily deduce the generaliza- 
tions and apply these remarks to their own work. 

What, then, is the correct way to use stand- 
ardized tests, and what can we legitimately expect 
of them in testing the accomplishment of pupils in 
modern foreign languages? 

There are on the market today half a dozen 
good standard tests for modern languages. These 
tests will test any of the various phases of the lan- 
guage study except, and for obvious reasons, the 
aural and oral capacity of the individual and 
literary appreciation. Much could be said in favor 
‘f a standardized test in dictation but the personal 
variant is too potent a factor to make the test 
perfectly objective. Reasoning along much the 
same line, one criticism we have of the composi- 
tion test using a picture as the theme (AMERICAN 
Councit Tests) is that no two teachers would 
ever grade the same composition alike in spite of 

excellent scales furnished with the tests. 
Deleting these phases of the instruction, three re- 
iain, and according to most authorities the three 


‘Pa real purpose of secondary school ex- 


most important: vocabulary, comprehension or 
reading ability, and grammar. 

Practically all of the published tests treat the 
matter of vocabulary in one of two ways. The 
Sauzé tests give a sentence with one word under- 
scored which is to be translated and written in a 
space provided at the right of the page, as: 

1. Le chien mange (dog )V 
To correct, the teacher reads the words or com- 
pares them with a key, and if correct puts a check 
in the space provided. 

The most common method, although not as 
sound pedagogically as Sauzé’s, employs the mul- 
tiple-choice procedure. The foreign word is given 
at the beginning of the line and is followed by four 
or five English words. The pupil selects the cor- 
rect translation and puts the corresponding num- 
ber in the parenthesis at the extreme right. For 
example: 

1. équipe (1) suit (2) machine 
(3) team (4) gun (3) 
The scoring of such papers is made extremely sim- 
ple by the use of a prepared key. Tests of the lat- 
ter type usually examine for more words, but for 
beginners the first method seems to be preferable. 

There are two schemes for testing the reading 
knowledge of a pupil, each having its own par- 
ticular advantage. The CotumsBia Research 
Bureau TEst uses the true-false type of question. 
Here is a typical one: 


1. Washington est la capitale des Etats-Unis (+ ) 
If the statement reads correctly, a plus is put in 
the parenthesis; if not, a zero indicates that the 
sentence read correctly makes a false statement. 
The usual argument against the true-false type of 
question is that pupils may guess at the answers 
and that by the law of averages get half of them 
correct. Unadulterated guessing is effectually 
discouraged by the simple expedient of determin- 
ing the score by subtracting the “wrongs” from 
the “rights.” In other words, the sentences inter- 
preted correctly count for the pupil, and the ones 
read incorrectly count against him. Moreover, 
since all pupils have the same opportunity to guess, 
if they are foolish enough to do so, the scores and 
norms are none the less reliable. 
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The second method of testing comprehension is 
equally valid, and while not testing as .widely 
nevertheless ably tests the pupil’s progress in read- 
ing the foreign language. A paragraph in French 
is given and the student answers questions (in 
English) about the content of the passage. Usual- 
ly the answers are to be written in the mother 
tongue. The scoring of such papers, while a little 
more difficult than the true-false test, is facile. 

Lastly, there is the matter of grammar. Multi- 
ple-choice and completion type questions seem to 
answer the purpose better than any other form yet 
devised: Each question is designed to test one 
item of grammar only, thus making the scoring by 
key simple and rendering diagnosis much simpler. 
Examples of such questions are: 

1. Here it is! 
(1) Il est ici! 
(2) Voici le! 
(3) La voici! / 
(4) Voici il est! 


2. I have it. Je —ai—. (Je Vai) VY 
or 
3. We eat bread. Nous ———— du pain. 


(mangeons) \/ 

In the above paragraph we have attempted to 
describe briefly the content of the standardized 
tests on the market. Now let us consider the 
problem of choosing appropriate tests. 

The major criteria to consider in choosing a 
standardized test are validity and reliability. A 
definition of the first of these terms is simple 
enough. The extent to which a test measures the 
achievement that it is being used to determine is 
the degree of its validity. Reliability can easily 
be explained by the use of an example. If a stu- 
dent should take “test X’’ one day and make a 
score of 250, another attempt at the same test 
should result in another score of 250, plus or 
minus. In other words, reliability might be ex- 
pressed as a coefficient of correlation between suc- 
cessive scores on the same test or on duplicate 
forms. Before choosing a test, then, let us make 
certain that it has been sufficiently standardized to 
prove it valid and reliable and to provide adequate 
norms for accurate comparison and diagnosis. 
Furthermore, whenever the choice lies between a 
test with alternate forms and one without, let us 
remember that we may want to give the test again 
to the same group and choose the examination 
with alternate forms. 





One of the few tests to give to beginners at the 

end of the first semester is the Standardized 
French Test by Sauzé which were designed for 
Cours Pratique by the same author but, with the 
exception of a few words, can be used in any 
course. There are four tests*of several parts each, 
covering vocabulary, grammar, and comprehen- 
sion. The first can be used after the first eight 
weeks or used together with test No. 2 at the end 
of the first semester. 

Tests for the higher classes are listed in the 
reference table at the end of the article and their 
form has been fully discussed above. 

One of the great advantages of the tests, and 
one seldom understood by those unfamiliar with 
them, is the fact that the same test, using alternate 
forms of course, may be given to classes ranging 
from first year high school through advanced col- 
lege courses. This is made possible by their 
scientific construction. Let us examine the 
vocabulary part of a C.R.B. test. There are 100 
words to be translated, arranged in groups of five, 
each group being a little more difficult than the 
preceding one. In practice, the first year students 
generally answer 20 of the first 25 correctly; but 
from that point they begin to miss more and more 
often, and in the last quarter they seldom translate 
more than three or four correctly. The same ap- 
plies to the other parts of the test and by such a 
method provision is made to give the better stu- 
dents a chance to do their utmost while at the 
same time testing the poorer pupils without dis- 
couraging them. Hence, the type of the test rather 
than its degree of difficulty is the deciding factor 
in choosing a test for the advanced classes. 

When we have chosen the test best suited to 
our need, given it and scored it, what is the best 
way to tabulate the results for interpretation and 
for making them fulfil the four purposes of a 
good examination? 

The first step is the finding of the median and 
quartile scores. After the test scores are arranged 
in order from the highest to the lowest, the median 
is found by the conventional formula, Median 

N + 1\th 
= the (z+) score in order of size, which is 
correct whether N (number of papers) is odd or 
even. The quartiles are found in a similar manner. 
The median appears to be the best “average” to use 
and is interpreted as indicating what the average 
student in the class has accomplished. It is the 
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median that is used for comparing norms of 
‘lasses in order to find the relative standing of 
this or that class. 

The mere rating of the pupils by scores will of 
course provide a check on the teacher’s daily grade 
and show the pupil just where he or she stands in 
relation to the others, but a more useful arrange- 
ment is the percentile score. This is easily found 
by using the Universal Percentile Chart and has 
as its purpose the ranking of a pupil in a normal 
class of one hundred students, no matter what the 
actual size of the class may be, thus making the 
comparison of individuals in various sized groups 
practical and accurate. 

Need we recapitulate and say that by the use of 
the median and the percentile scores we have 
satisfactorily answered the first of the three 
criteria of a good test? Moreover, from the few 
words on the construction of the tests does it not 
seem evident that we have provided opportunity 
for the crystallization and use of information 
acquired ? 

An objection, often voiced, is that since various 
teachers stress diverse phases of the instruction, 
a standardized test is not desirable. There are two 
answers to this objection. It is seldom that the test 


takes up an entire examination period, and a 
teacher can, and should, add fact-thought and dis- 
cussion type questions in order to test any special 
phases of instruction stressed in his or her classes. 
The second reply to the question is perhaps severe 


but none the less true. Perhaps the teacher is 
stressing one or more fields too much. One of 
the great advantages of standard tests lies in the 
fact that it is a check on instruction as well as on 
the student. 

There remain two important items that should 
be mentioned: prognosis and correlation. 

It is our opinion that the available prognosis 
tests in the various fields, while excellent, have 
many faults somewhat analogous to those inherent 
in intelligence tests. They may be accurate but the 
chance of error is still too great to warrant them 
a deep reliance. Trying to find a help to advise 
students, we tried, with the excellent co-operation 
of the English Department, to correlate the scores 
of an English grammar test with a French gram- 
mar test. The coefficient of correlation of forty 
cases was .62. Since .8 is considered an excellent 
coefficient, our work was not entirely fruitless, 
but, even after allowing for the small number of 
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cases correlated, the reliability does not seem suf- 
ficient to justify the exclusion of a pupil from the 
study of a modern foreign language. But because 
prognosis tests and group intelligence tests are in 
bad odor, does it seem fair to assail achievement 
tests in the same tenor? 


Reference Table 


American Council Alpha French Test—World 
Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 

American Council Beta French 
Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Columbia Research Bureau French Test—World 
Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Columbia Research Bureau Aural French Test— 
World Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Handschin Modern Language Tests — World 
Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Henmon French Tests—World Book Company, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

Luria-Orleans Modern Language Prognosis 
Test—World Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Sammartino-Krause Standard French Tests— 
Public School Publishing Co., Bloomington, III. 

Pressey Technical Vocabularies (French)— 
Public School Publishing Co., Bloomington, III. 

Standard French Tests-Sauzé— Winston Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Test—W orld 





LITERARY FUND HAS LOST $3,000,000 


Newspapers have recently announced that it is 
the opinion of certain legal authorities that a cer- 
tain part of the so-called Layman Act, the basis of 
Virginia’s prohibition law, is unconstitutional. The 
constitution of Virginia clearly states that all fines 
and forfeitures collected by the State shall be ap- 
plied to the Literary Fund. During the last ten 
years in which the Layman Act has been in opera- 
tion it is estimated that $3,000,000 of fines and 
forfeitures have been collected by the State and 
applied to the expense connected with prohibition 
control. Since this money has been collected and 
spent for other purposes it will hardly ever be 
recovered since the State cannot bring action 
against the State. The only action that can be 
taken is for some court to issue an injunction 
against the prohibition authorities to further use 
this source of income for paying the expenses of 
the prohibition department and order that here- 
after all fines and forfeitures shall be applied to 
the Literary Fund. 
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WILL VIRGINIA COME TO THIS? 

Our sister Southern State, Alabama, has come 
to a desperate plight with her schools. A very re- 
cent report from that State gives us a sad picture. 
Dr. Harman, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, has issued a carefully prepared report 
of the school situation in his State. He says that 
Alabama is confronted with a financial crisis 
which threatens the very life of her public school 
system. With 85 per cent of her schools closed 
already, many of them having closed January 1, 
that State’s educational system faces an utter col- 
lapse. It is a sad state of affairs to see a whole 
state system of public education which was built 
up gradually through a period of half a century or 
more and geared to a $28,000,000 operating fund 
suddenly brought to the brink of collapse in a short 
period of two or three years—to the point where it 
must function, if at all, on much less than half the 
amount it has been accustomed to spend. 

State Superintendent Harman in his report 
quotes some alarming figures and states some dis- 
turbing facts concerning the school situation in 
Alabama. He says, “As far as education is con- 
cerned we are facing the worst situation that has 
confronted us since the reconstruction period. 

“Our school system is in the throes of an agony 
induced by a state-wide, nation-wide and world- 
wide financial panic. Despite all the sacrifices by 
teachers the schools of 50 counties are closed, 
many after a three months’ session. On April 1, 
7,000 teachers were out of work and the doors of 
2,400 school buildings were closed in the faces of 
265,000 white school children. 

“The boasted free school is no more in Alabama. 
If a normal term is to be conducted, advancing 
children a grade each year, it must be maintained 
as a private or subscription school, the expenses 
falling heaviest upon those least able to pay and 
those unable to pay will be excluded.” 

Dr. Harman said that the total school debt in 
Alabama amounts to $15,191,083. He states that 
while there have been shortages prorated among 
the various departments of state government edu- 
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cation bears the heaviest burden, amounting to 75 
per cent. He gives the following statement of es- 
timated receipts for the present year 1932-33: 


From the State .......... $ 9,253,557 
From the Federal Government 200,000 
From local taxes .......... 8,423,000 
From students’ fees ....... 1,000,000 
From local gifts........... 600,000 
From philanthropic agencies 40,000 
From miscellaneous rent .. 470,000 

pa rare t $19,986,557 


It now appears that instead of the $9,000,000 or 
more estimated to come from the State under the 
present conditions they cannot hope for more than 
$4,500,000 and a like reduction all along the line. 
The percentage of reductions for the present year 
over the preceding year is as follows: 


From the Department of Education 55.71 
Elementary and high schools.... 65.57 


(SOOO BOE BING 5's 600.0 bccn 59.94 

Teachers Colleges ..........+0: 60.00 

Three major institutions of higher 
IE cnn a Cddnns.« 6a 60.00 


Dr. Harman closes his report with the an- 
nouncement that it is his purpose to call a meeting 
of county school boards, county superintendents 
and others early in June to consider what shall be 
done about maintaining the school system next 
year. The meeting, he said, will be faced with 
three alternatives: first, further economies in 
school cost; second, pitifully shortened school 
terms; third, a complete shutdown of all the 
schools in the State until the legislature finds other 
sources of revenue. Recently the governor of 
Alabama called the State legislature in extra ses- 
sion for the purpose of meeting the financial crisis 
in that State but it adjourned a few days ago with- 
out any action that would bring relief to the strin- 
gent school situation in the State. 

While there are reasons to believe that Virginia 
will not come to such a state of affairs as now ob- 
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tains in Alabama, yet we must all agree that the 
coming school session 1933-34 will be the most 
rying we have experienced in the present financial 
We believe Virginia can and will avoid 
such a condition as now prevails in the State of 
\labama and in the city of Chicago where back 
salaries now due the teachers amount to some- 
thing like $30,000,000. The city of Chicago some- 
ow has found millions to put on an international 
exposition for the coming summer known as “A 
Century of Progress” yet it cannot find funds to 
pay its struggling, starving school teachers. It is 
a strange anomaly that a city like Chicago can put 
on a big show and at the same time permit its 
school system to fall in utter collapse. 

We cannot believe that the people of Virginia 
will stand by and without vigorous protest permit 
her fine system of schools to come to the brink of 
collapse as has happened in Alabama and iri the 
city of Chicago. Farmers and school teachers 
have long been regarded by politicians and the 
powers that be as two groups of citizens that are 
long suffering and slow to protest and make vigor- 
ous demands for relief in time of distress. We 
now have the unique spectacle of these two most 
conservative groups of citizens asserting them- 
selves in no uncertain terms, particularly the farm- 
ers in Lowa and the teachers in Chicago. These 
two complementary groups constitute the back- 
bone of the nation’s citizenship and their reason- 
able and urgent demands must and will be heard. 
in Chicago the school officials are right now con- 
sidering the necessity of closing the schools and 
turning out upon the streets 500,000 school chil- 
dren. Are the people of Virginia willing to see 
their school system come to the point of near col- 
lapse if not utter ruin? 

We have heard much about balanced budgets— 
national, State, local and individual—but no one 
seems to be thinking seriously about balancing the 
distribution of the State’s income in terms of es- 
sential and nonessential functions of government. 
\re the schools less essential and, therefore, to 
take the burden of reduced expenditure and, if 
necessary, be shut down entirely? 

There are but two alternatives for the General 
\ssembly of Virginia if our schools are to be 
saved from collapse. Either there must be a re- 

onstruction of the State budget resulting in a dis- 
bution of the State income on the basis of abso- 


r1sis, 
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lute essential functions of government or the Gen- 
eral Assembly must find new tax producing rev- 
enue. The next General Assembly of Virginia 
will be faced with these two alternatives. 





STATEMENT FROM PRESIDENT HOLT 

By order of the board of directors at its last 
meeting, the credentials committee has made sug- 
gestions for improving the regulations govern- 
ing the election of officers at the annual conven- 
tion of the Virginia Education Association. 
These suggestions will be submitted to the execu- 
tive committee for approval after which they 
will be published in detail in the September issue 
of the Journal for the information and guidance 
of the delegates when they cast their ballots for 
treasurer next November. 

I would like to suggest as you meet each other 
in summer school, or at the National Education 
Association in Chicago, or at home during the 
summer, that you talk about things that concern 
the best interests of our profession. Before you 
finish your conversation be sure to ask yourself 
this question, “What have I done this past ses- 
sion to make my profession more worth while?” 


LUCY MASON HOLT, President. 





THE ELECTION OF DIVISION 
SUPERINTENDENTS IN VIRGINIA 

During the months of March and April division 
superintendents in Virginia have been elected by 
their respective county school boards to serve for 
the next four years. This is the second time in the 
history of Virginia that school boards have had 
the authority to elect county and city superinten- 
dents. Heretofore these school officials were 
elected by the State Board of Education. 

According to unofficial reports incumbent su- 
perintendents have been re-elected in the counties 
and cities except in the following cases : 

Alleghany County, S. T. Godby was elected to 
succeed John G. Jeter, resigned. 

Augusta County, A. C. Gilkeson was elected to 
succeed F. M. Somerville. 

Chesterfield County, B. Clifford Goode was 
elected to succeed T. C. Williams, resigned. 

Alexandria City, T. C. Williams was elected to 
succeed R. C. Bowton, resigned. 

Henry County, J. Foster Hollifield was elected 
to succeed H. G. Tignor. 
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Princess Anne County, George W. Cox was 
elected to succeed R. J. Johnson. 

Washington County, B. D. French was elected 
to succeed W. J. Edmondson. 

The law requires that in case the local school 
board does not elect the superintendent before the 
first of May the State Board of Education shall 
proceed to the election of a superintendent of that 
division. The division of Warwick and York 
Counties and the division of Cumberland County 
did not elect before the first of May, therefore, the 
election of division superintendents in those divi- 
sions will be left to the State Board of Education. 





N. E. A. CONVENTION AT CHICAGO 

The annual meeting of the National Education 
Association will be held in Chicago July 1-7. The 
usual quota of Virginia teachers will attend this 
meeting. On account of the economic breakdown 
of the schools all over the country, especially in 
the city of Chicago where the schools are in near 
collapse, this meeting will be fraught with pecu- 
liar import and significance. 

There will be a discussion of ways and means 
to save the schools from utter collapse. Virginians 
will take an important part in formulating these 
plans. Dr. Sidney B. Hall, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, is chairman of the National 
Legislative Committee; Joseph H. Saunders, of 
Newport News, is chairman of the board of 
trustees ; Edith B. Joynes, of Norfolk, is a member 
of the board of directors representing Virginia ; 
Cornelia S. Adair, Richmond, is an ex-officio 
member of the board of directors and a member 
of the executive committee; Lucy Mason Holt, 
president of the Virginia Education Association, 
has been invited to respond to the address of wel- 
come by Superintendent Bogan of the city schools 
of Chicago. 

The Virginia headquarters will be in the 
Stevens Hotel, Rooms 546A and 548A. This is 
the largest hotel in the world; it has 3,000 rooms 
and fronts on Lake Michigan. The Virginia 
breakfast will also be in the Stevens Hotel Tues- 
day, July 4, at 7:45 A. M. The Stevens Hotel 
rates are reasonable and all Virginians who ex- 
pect to attend this meeting should make reserva- 
tions early. The railroad rates will be fare and a 
half for the round trip, or even better. Inquire of 
your nearest railroad agent before buying a 
ticket as special rates to Chicago may be an- 


nounced later on account of the Chicago World’s 
Fair—‘A Century of Progress.” Railroad identi- 
fication certificates for the fare and a half round 
trip may be secured by writing C. J. Heatwole, 
401 North Ninth Street, Richmond, Va. 





J. P. INGRAM, A MAN FOUR-SQUARE 

J. P. Ingram, of Woolwine, is one of the teach- 
ers of Patrick County who has been on the re- 
tired teachers’ list in Virginia for the past ten 
years. A few days ago he did a very magnani- 
mous thing. He placed in three envelopes cash 
to the amount of $2,138.75, wrapped these in a 
package, addressed it to the State Department 
of Education, Richmond, took it to the post office 
at Woolwine, had it registered and enclosed a 
letter in which he said, “This is the amount that 
I have received during the past ten years as the 
total amount of my annuities received under the 
law, plus interest. I am returning this to apply 
to the teachers’ retirement fund since by careful 
saving I am able to get along without it.” He 
asked. that checks due him in the future be dis- 
continued. 

This act on the part of Mr. Ingram, especially 
in these times of economic distress, exemplifies 
the finest human spirit and is appreciated most 
sincerely by the teachers of Virginia, especially 
those teachers now on the retired list who will 
receive next year only about sixty per cent of 
their former annuities. 

Mr. Ingram (“may his tribe increase”) is a 
modern Abou Ben Adhem, and when the angel 
writes in the “book of gold” the names whom 
the love of God has blessed, his name, with 
Abou’s, will “lead all the rest” as one who loved 
his fellow men. 





RECEPTION ROOM FURNISHED 

At the District .D meeting March 3 in Peters- 
burg action was taken appropriating from the 
treasury a sum to cover the cost of furnishing 
the Reception Room at headquarters office in 
Richmond. Further action was taken that this 
be done in honor of Miss Belle Webb, President 
of District D. The furnishings consist of a settee, 
three chairs, a mirror and table, a large Klear- 
flax rug and runner, and appropriate draperies 
for the windows. These furnishings add greatly 
to the attractiveness and convenience of the Re- 
ception Room. 
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PRONOUNCEMENTS AT DISTRICT 
MEETINGS 


District K, March 24, 1933 

1. The teachers of District K heartily endorse and pledge 
themselves to support the program of the State Public 
Relations Committee in acquainting our citizens with the 
aims and benefits of education and the necessity of active 
o-operation in the maintenance and improvement of our 
schools. 

2. We shall continue to co-operate in the perfection of 
the State curriculum program, seeking in each classroom 
to apply the principles and practices set forth in the pre- 
liminary study course. 

3. We shall contribute to the formulation of a code of 
ethics for our State Association to stimulate professional 
growth, improve our several school practices, and develop 
better relations among teachers and all others concerned 
with our school program. 

4. We express our appreciation to President Warren 
and his committees for the planning of our excellent pro- 
gram; to our guests and speakers, Superintendent J. J. 
Kelly, Jr., Miss Lucy Mason Holt, Dr. James Watt Raine, 
Professor Fred H. Barber and others for their presence and 
participation in our meeting ; and to Mayor C. C. Childress 
and the town of Clintwood, the Clintwood Parent-Teacher 
Association, the missionary societies of the Baptist and 
Methodist Churches of Clintwood, Senator Roland E. 
Chase, the Dickenson Education Association, Dickenson 
county school officials and the faculty of the Dickenson 
Memorial. High School for the hospitality shown the 
teachers and guests of District K at this meeting. 

5. District K teachers endorse State Superintendent 
Hall’s minimum educational program, involving 

a. A teacher for every thirty pupils in average daily 
attendance ; 

b. A minimum salary per month for nine months for all 
teachers, of at least sixty dollars; 

c. A minimum term for every child in Virginia of at 
least nine months; 

d. An adequate supply of necessary books and materials 
of instruction ; 

e. Adequate and efficient supervision for every teacher 
n the State: 

f. Proper administrative and professional leadership ; 

g. An adequately trained teacher for each group taught, 
with pledge of support in securing its adoption in the next 
session of the General Assembly. 

6. We favor the principle of the balanced State budget, 
but protest any and all attempts to effect economies in 
certain departments while other governmental departments 
ire not subject to the same reductions. 

7. We recommend that all tax resources be pooled and 
allocated to the several functions of government according 
to the relative importance of these said functions. 

8. We as a group take no stand either for or against 
return of alcoholic drinks and leave that matter entirely 
0 the judgment of the individual teacher. 

9°. This conference recommends that before the next 

nnual meeting of District K, the seven local associations 

{ the District decide whether they desire to have the 
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District set up machinery similar to that of the Virginia 
Education Association for the selection and certification of 
District delegates and for the nomination and election of 
District officers; and it is further recommended that at 
the next annual meeting of District K such a system be 
made the order of business provided that as many as four 
of the seven local associations of the District have ex- 
pressed such a desire. 





District B, April 6, 1933 

1. We recognize the need for economy in the present 
emergency. In administering the details of this economy, 
we deplore the tendency to emphasize material values at 
the expense of human values, which is evident in many 
quarters. This tendency is crippling the next generation. 
Further application of it will seriously retard or possibly 
destroy our democratic civilization, The efficiency of the 
schools in many sections of our State has already been 
lowered materially. We believe that economy should be 
effected wherever possible in education, but since the 
schools have never been adequately manned, even in times 
of maximum prosperity, and since education is a funda- 
mental necessity in a democratic society, we believe that 
in emergencies similar to the present one education should 
be efficiently maintained and that the less essential func- 
tions should bear the major cuts. 

2. We favor a State-wide policy of supervision of in- 
struction for both rural and urban schools. 

3. We urge all teachers to qualify themselves and to 
vote in all elections as a civic duty. 

4. We pledge our unqualified support of the minimum 
educational program as promulgated by the State Board 
of Education and urge the legislature to provide funds for 
carrying this program into effect. 

5. We favor the enactment of an equitable and actuarially 
sound retirement-law based upon the principles embodied 
in the proposals of the retirement committee and the State 
Legislative Commission on Retirement which were pro- 
posed at the 1930 Assembly. 

6. We favor the retention of the present retirement law 
until adequate retirement legislation is enacted. 

7. We express our appreciation to Dr. Sidney B. Hall, 
superintendent of public instruction, Dr. D. W. Peters, 
director of instruction, and their assistants in projecting 
the State-wide curriculum program, and we pledge our 
enthusiastic support to the work of this program. 

8. We pledge our support to the work of the State-wide 
Public Relations committee of the Virginia Education 
Association. 

9. We favor an increase in the dues of the Virginia 
Education Association to at least $2.00 a year to the end 
that the Virginia Education Association may become more 
effective in promoting the cause of education in Virginia. 

10. We express eur appreciation to the president of the 
National Education Association for the appointment of 
Dr. Sidney B. Hall as chairman of the legislative com- 
mittee of that organization and as a member of the com- 
mittee to reorganize secondary education. 

11. We indorse the work of the preventoriunr committee 
and further urge that those teachers who have not yet con- 
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tributed to this very worthy purpose do so as soon as 
possible. 

12. District B Teachers Association expresses thanks 
and appreciation for the many courtesies extended by the 
press, the superintendent and teachers, the students, and 
Boy Scouts of Newport News. 





District L, April 7, 1933 

1, Education is not a luxury. It is a national policy 
established in this land by those who helped to make this 
country. It is the fundamental basis of democracy, and 
we will pay heavily in the future if our educational ma- 
chinery is seriously impaired or allowed to break down 
today. Although some American bankers have sold their 
stock short, no one has a right to sell short the birthright 
of the American child. In times of stress there is even a 
greater importance in education for the preservation of 
morale. Therefore, we urge that every effort be made to 
secure the co-operation of the parents and the civic leaders 
of this district in our efforts to maintain the present high 
standards of public education. 

2. We urge that the State assume a larger part of the 
support of public education. We approve the minimum 
educational program of our State Department of Educa- 
tion and State superintendent of public instruction as pre- 
sented to the General Assembly of 1932 and we shall use 
our best efforts to induce the General Assembly of 1934 to 
make the necessary appropriation from State funds to put 
it into operation, and thus further relieve localities of the 
support of public education and insure for the State a 
more uniform system of public instruction. 

3. We heartily endorse the efforts of the Teachers’ Re- 
tirement Fund Committee, Miss Cornelia Adair, chairman, 
to keep alive the responsibility of the State to the retired 
teachers and to those who have contributed to the fund for 
many years. We pledge ourselves to support the bill for 
an actuarially sound, equitable teachers’ retirement fund to 
be presented by the Virginia Education Association at the 
meeting of the next General Assembly, but we do not favor 
the repeal of the present law until a more satisfactory one 
can be secured. 

4. We urgently request the 1934 General Assembly to 
adopt new sources of revenue for public education that the 
general property tax may be reduced. We endorse and 
recommend a general sales tax. 

5. We urge a more equitable distribution of the revenue 
of the State so that those upon whom the State shall de- 
pend in the future may be better trained for the responsibili- 
ties of citizenship. 

6. Recognizing with sincere appreciation the valuable 
éssistance given the teachers of this district by the Norfolk 
and Portsmouth Chambers of Commerce in their efforts to 
defeat adverse legislation by the General Assembly, this 
committee suggests that the Public Relations committee 
of the district keep the education committees of these or- 
ganizations informed concerning all pending legislation af- 
fecting the schools. 

7. We urge continued State support of supervision to 
the end that each division may employ one or more 
thoroughly trained and well-qualified supervisors. 

8. We recommend the continued support of our State 





Education Association and that we make every effort to 
increase the much needed support of our National Educa 
tion Association. 

9. We commend most highly the fine work being carried 
on by the school leagues and especially that phase of their 
work during the past few years of helping to care for the 
under-privileged children. 

10. We recommend that we continue our hearty support 
of the curriculum revision program and express our ap- 
preciation of the splendid work that has already been done 
by many of the teachers and leaders of our profession. 

11. We urge continued and united effort to eliminate 
adult illiteracy. 

12. We commend the action of the president of the State 
Education Association in appointing a Public Relations 
committee whose duty it shall be to inform the public con- 
cerning the needs of its schools. We recommend wide 
distribution of the bulletin recently issued by this com- 
mittee. 

13. We deplore the present tendency on the part of those 
responsible for the budgets of our city and county govern- 
ments to make so large a part of their retrenchment at the 
expense of public education. We feel that, without excep- 
tion, the schools in both the cities and counties of District L 
are being conducted more economically than the average 
of schools with which they may be compared, 

14. We acknowledge with deep appreciation the support 
and publicity given our public schools and the cause of 
education in general by the public press. 

15. We express our appreciation of the hospitality of 
the city of Norfolk through its school board, superin- 
tendent of schools, and teachers for the entertainment of 
this conference. 





District J, April 8, 1933 

1. Education in a democracy implies both rights and 
privileges. Every child has a right to that education and 
training essential to the performance of the functions of 
citizenship. This involves, as we see it, all that education 
and training ordinarily provided in the elementary and high 
schools. As one goes higher up the educational ladder, 
rights gradually merge into privileges. Ample facilities and 
opportunities should be afforded those who are gifted and 
ambitious. From this group we get our leaders, and educa- 
tion for leadership must be considered as one of the prime 
necessities in our scheme of government. Along with 
education for leadership must be classed education for the 
professions and highly specialized technical education. The 
State should provide facilities for such higher education, 
but not necessarily entirely free of cost to the individual 

2. School teachers and others engaged in the work of 
education should face the present emergency with courage 
and a determination to share the burden of these trying 
times. The spirit of sacrifice for the common good, the 
spirit of unselfish service which has always been a dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of the true teacher should con- 
tinue to be the guiding impulse of our lives. At the same 
time, no disproportionate sacrifice should be expected of 
teachers. 

3. The good teacher is also a good citizen. As citizens 
we owe it to ourselves and to the community to participate 
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fully as possible in all the functions of the good citizen. 
This involves the obligation of qualifying as voters and 
eeing that our votes count for good men and good meas- 
ires. In performing this duty we should at all times avoid 
ind partisanship or narrow class expediency. Knowledge 
n the part of the powers that be that seventeen thousand 
eachers and school officials are 100% qualified and voting 
will be a potent influence not only for the protection of 
educational interests of the people but for the maintenance 
of good government. 

4. We favor a thorough going organization of the edu- 
ational forces, both State and local. But the functioning 
f this organized effort should be in no way tainted with 

selfish class interest. The great cause of education is more 
mportant than the immediate welfare or interest of any 
group of professional workers. The very heart of this cause 
s the child who will become the full fledged citizen of to- 
For the sake of the child and his future, we 
build schools and maintain them at great cost; for his sake 
we seek and employ the most capable and efficient teachers ; 
for his sake parents deny themselves and make personal 
sacrifices in a thousand ways—all for one purpose—that 
the men and women of the coming generation may be 
trained and educated to meet the problems of their day in 
the most effective manner. For these reasons, we fee] that 
the schools and the whole educational effort should be 
shielded in every way possible from the blighting influence 
and deadening effect of these distressing times. 

5. The responsibility of keeping the people informed 
regarding educational conditions and educational needs 
rests largely with our organization. Therefore, we com- 
mend most heartily the present program of the Public 
Relations Committee of the V. E. A. in its efforts to keep 
the public informed concerning education in Virginia. The 
people want good schools and they are willing to pay for 
them. Once the people are convinced that the educational 
program has been stripped of waste and non-essentials and 
that all we ask is sufficient funds to maintain proper stand- 
ards carefully fixed by the best educational thought, we 
may rest assured that the public will give its unqualified 
approval and support. 
KR ecommendations— 

More specifically, 
recommend : 


; 


morrow. 


we, the teachers of District J, 
A school term of nine months for every child. 

2. A program of supervision adequate to give every 
teacher the professional stimulation and guidance that is 
needed to secure wise, dynamic and efficient instruction. 

3. Salaries commensurate with the dignity, importance 
and service rendered. 

4. That we continue to give our full co-operation and 
support to the program of curriculum revision. 

esolutions— 

Whereas, there is at present a surplus of persons in Vir- 
ginia holding teachers’ certificates, and, whereas, the present 
tandards for certification do not rest on a sufficiently sound 
asis of good scholarship; 

Therefore, be it resolved that we favor at least two 

ears of academic education beyond the high school as a 

rerequisite to purely professional training. 
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Finally, be it resolved that we hereby voice our appre- 
ciation of the faithful services rendered by our retiring 
President, Supt. A. L. Bennett. 





District A, April 28, 1933 

We, the teachers of District A of the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association, believe : 

1. That the State should pay for instructional cost in all 
schools, as outlined in the Minimum Education Program, 
and that the State legislature should provide funds for this 
purpose. 

2. That all money collected by the State should go into 
one fund so that when reductions in expenditures are made 
all departments will be treated alike. 

3. That teachers shold not donate their services unless 
every public officer in the county also contributes an equal 
portion of his services. 

4. We are in sympathy with the State-wide movement 
to revise the curriculum for the elementary and secondary 
schools of the State, and recommend that it be approved 
and endorsed by the Association, and that reasonable effort 
be employed toward its early completion. 

5. We believe that a more adequate State-wide super- 
vision of instruction in the rural schools is a necessary 
factor in the improvement of our public school system. 

6. That this association should endorse and support the 
program of the Public Relations Committee of the Virginia 
Education Association in bringing to the people the salient 
facts of public education. 

7. That the General Assembly of the State of Virginia 
should enact the proper teachers’ retirement law, equi- 
table to all and actuarially sound. 

& That since the program of public education cannot 
go beyond public opinion the teachers should assume the 
responsibility for continually interpreting education to the 
people of their respective communities. 

9. We call upon every teacher of District A to qualify 
and vote at all elections as a matter of civic duty and pro- 
fessional pride. 

10. That children grow up once and educational oppor- 
tunities lost now cannot return, therefore, we urge that the 
children shall not have to bear the brunt of economic re- 
adjustments. 

11. We recommend that the Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation participate in the scientific study of a more adequate 
tax basis for the support of the public schools. 

12. We wish to express to the superintendent, the 
teachers, the members of the program committee, and the 
citizens of Tappahannock our appreciation of their courtesy 
and hospitality. 





A PICTURE OF PROGRESS 
By E. C. Maen, V. P. I. 

What is the most striking picture of progress in educa- 
tion you have seen within the past twelve months? Here 
is mine. It was set in an agricultural classroom in a rural 
high school in Eastern Virginia. I had known the teacher 
for a number of years and although a fine likeable fellow, 


he had not succeeded at all well as a teacher. He had 
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the unfortunate faculty of muddling issues and losing his 
sense of direction whenever leading group discussion. 

Imagine my surprise when I walked quietly into his 
classroom and saw about twenty boys busily engaged in 
groups at various tables. The instructor was busy with 
one group outlining a plan for studying “How to Purchase 
our Baby Chicks.” Other groups were busy with various 
farm problems of which I remember two were, “Providing 
Brooding Quarters” and “Determining How Much Acre- 
age Should Be Planted in Peanuts.” What a contrast with 
the picture I had anticipated. Every boy was busy—no 
desk whittling, day dreaming or mental asphyxiation. Not 
a single opportunity presented itself for disciplinary atten- 
tion in comparison with the continuous reprimanding of 
which the instructor had been guilty. No noisy confusion 
as of old. It was a delightful picture. 

One detail is lacking. Over in a corner a young man 
seemed to be occupied with a drawing board, drawing 
utensils and some magazines. My inquisitiveness had to 
be satisfied. And what did I find? Here was a young 
man with a craving for drawing. He wanted to be a 
magazine illustrator—to draw illustrations, cover designs 
and advertisements. The small school could offer no formal 
instruction but some wise teacher or principal had helped 
the boy to enroll in a correspondence course. He was 
happy. He was not an agricultural pupil. The quarters 
and atmosphere of this room made it a desirable working 
place. In one instance, the school had at least gotten out 
of the way of pupil initiative and perhaps had even en- 
couraged it. 

This picture stands out at the end of twelve months as 
the most encouraging sign of progress I have seen in a 
long time. It was a living demonstration of individualizing 
instruction to meet the needs and desires of the individual. 
I wonder if our present classroom, the deluge of facts upon 
facts, bells to study this and to quit that, and a too evident 
teacher, won’t sometime change, and, instead, the class- 
room will be a workroom with the students informally 
comfortable, where subjects will not be considered sacred, 
bells will not ring, and the teacher will be evident only as 
a much desired helper and inspirer. 





JOSEPH SIDNEY SAVILLE 

Mr. Joseph Sidney Saville, who died recently at his 
home near Lexington, served as division superintendent of 
schools of Rockbridge County for sixteen years, his term 
of office beginning fifteen years after the establishment of 
a public school system in the State. 

At the time county summer normals were held through- 
out Virginia, Mr. Saville conducted some successful ones 
at Lexington, using the classrooms of Washington and 
Lee College. 

Under his supervision a training school for county 
teachers was held during the winter months in a one-room 
school near Lexington. This unique method of training 
teachers was quite successful and the work was thorough. 

Mr. Saville devoted the greater part of his early life to 
teaching, first in smaller schools and later as principal of 
New London Academy near Lynchburg. He taught later 
in Lynchburg High School. 





He was educated in private schools and at Washington 
and Lee University. He attended one of the first summer 
schools at the University of Virginia. 

After he retired from the superintendency he was instru 
mental in establishing the first consolidated school in 
Rockbridge County. 

His last years were spent on his farm near Lexington 
Up to the time of his death, he was interested in everything 
which concerned the welfare of his community. 








Superintendent Robert M. Newton, of Hampton, recently 
elected President of District B. 


BOOKS FOR THE SOUTH 


The American Library Association has recently issued 
a sixteen-page leaflet under the title, “Books for the South,” 
which sets forth briefly the present condition of library 
facilities in the thirteen Southern States. The facts as 
given in this leaflet show that 64 per cent of the entire 
population of the 13 Southern States are still without access 
to any public library service, though encouraging progress 
has been made in recent years. The picture is even darker 
for the rural areas where three-fourths of the people are 
without library service. 

The leaflet, in addition to giving a general survey of 
library conditions in the South, gives brief summaries of 
conditions in the individual States; points to the definite 
progress that has been made by demonstration libraries in 
recent years; gives a picture of the ideal library service 
which should be the goal of every county; describes the 
services of existing State library extension agencies and 
the place of State and national leadership in library 
development. 

The facts contained in the brief pages of this pamphlet 
will be of interest to every person who wishes to see 
developed for all the people of the South those agencies 
that make for a richer community life. 
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Copies of this leaflet can be had from the office of the 
egional Field Agent for the South of the American 
ibrary Association, 1412 Rhodes-Haverty: Building, At- 
nta, Georgia. 





LETTER FROM VIRGINIA N. E. A. 
DIRECTOR 
Vembers of Virginia Education Association: 

This is the second SOS call for your help in behalf of 
ducation. The Joint Commission on the Emergency in 
Education, appointed by the National Education Associa- 
tion and the Department of Superintendence, is developing 
a program of powerful possibilities. It is preparing facts, 
cures and suggestions which local leaders everywhere can 
ise with telling effect, but the Commission cannot do the 
It needs the help of every teacher. Do you 
In at least three ways: 


» alone. 


sk, “How can I help?” 


(1) By payment of $2.00 membership dues. The neces- 
sary expenses of the Commission must be financed from 
the income of dues. 

(2) By enlisting new members. If every former mem- 
ber will enrol one new member, the strength of the As- 
sociation will grow, and the plans of the Commission can 
be carried out. 

(3) By organizing in your community a definite plan 
for acquainting the public with the importance of educa- 
tion and the needs of the schools. Write the N. E. A. 
for help along this line. 

It is late in the session but I am going to count upon you 
to help in this SOS call. Remember, the need is greater 
than ever right now, and those who enrol this Spring will 
be credited with dues paid for the advanced year 1933-34. 

Epirx B. JoyNes, 
State Director N. E. A. 





Educational News and Comments 


|. I. BurTON, principal of schools at Norton, speaking at 

Kiwanis meeting a few days ago said, “Only one side of 
the tax question has been brought out in discussion on this 
The emphasis has been on the fact that taxes have 
increased since 1890 faster than the population has in- 
The other side of the question is that the public 
schools render better service at less cost as compared with 
the service rendered by private schools at much greater 
ost to the individual, 

“Taxes go for national defense, police protection, edu- 
Those who clamor for reduction in 
the cost of government should bear in mind that a reduction 
in school costs will necessarily restrict the service of the 
Only in the past few years public education has 
made great progress supplanting most of the private 
The cost of public education is small per citizen 
s compared with the cost of private education.” 

<> 


subject 


reased. 


ation, roads, etc. 


schools. 


bs | hools. 


Mrs. Auice L. SHepre of Bristol has recently been ap- 
pointed by Miss Lucy Mason Holt, President of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association, as a member of the Public 
Relations Committee from District I. 











INSURANCE 


Have you thought about Group Insurance in 





your Teachers’ Association? Health and acci- 


dent at a very Jow rate. 
Washington National Insurance Company 
1737 Howard St., Chicago, Il. 


J. K. ROLLISON, 
Grace Securities Bldg., Richmond, Va. 











District A held its annual conference at Tappahannock 
on Friday, April 28. The main speakers on the program 
were Lucy Mason Holt, J. H. Binford, and Dr. Sidney B. 
Hall. The attendance of teachers from the counties in the 
Northern Neck represented over fifty per cent of all the 
teachers in that district. 


> 


At their recent meetings the following districts elected 
vice presidents who are to take office January 1, 1934, and 
serve for two years: 


District A—J. H. Chiles, Fredericksburg, 
District B—Robert M. Newton, Hampton, 
District D—Miss Belle Webb, Petersburg, 
District G—R. C. Jennings, Waynesboro, 
District J—H. L. Sulfridge, Charlottesville, 
District M—Roland E. Cook, Salem. 





Foremost Conducted Tours 
250 to choose : 
26,000 Satis: Clients. 
Small Parties. First Class 
Hotels. More motor travel. 
All expenses land and sea. 

SEND FOR BOOK 
COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 
580 Firta Ave... New Yor« 





? 


Or do you have a school or college vacancy 
to fill? Im either case, write us. 
We have placed applicants on three continents. 


THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 
William K. Yocum, Manager 
Title Annex Bldg. Baltimore, Md. 
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UPTON ARITHMETIC WORKBOOKS— 
LATEST MASTERY TECHNIQUES 


| By C. B. Upton, Teachers College, Columbia University 

Designed for grades one to eight inclusive, the Upton Arithmetic Workbooks 
| are the most attractive and effective tools ever published. They contain the latest 
mastery techniques in arithmetical instruction. They contain far more remedial 
work than ever before available. They provide an ample testing program. They 
will greatly reduce retardation and failures. 


ADVENTURES IN DICTIONARY LAND 


consists of three unique dictionary workbooks for the middle and higher grades. 


They are based on Webster’s Elementary-School Dictionary, basal adopted by Vir- 
ginia. They will provide more systematic instruction in the use of the dictionary,— 
the very basis of the growing English language. 





For low net prices write 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


CINCINNATI 





NEW YORK 


300 Pike Street CHICAGO 
































F OR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL grades. Organ- 
ized to overcome actual difficulties met in the history | W, irth- Thompson 


classroom. Nine main topics give the pupil a com- | 


OD 


A HISTORY 
of 
AMERICAN 

| PROGRESS 


pact, clear, well-proportioned picture of our national 
development, together with a mastery of essentials. 
Study Helps lead pupils to make comparisons of 


events, causes, and movements, and to see relations 


between past and present. Time Charts give pupils a 
useful chronological perspective. Over 200 half-tone 





illustrations, graphs, maps, and charts. 


v 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
180 Varick Street, New York City 


O*D 
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ARMAGEDDON 


When— 

World Depression held a session 
Of the Fears of all the years, 

To consider where and whither 
Learning tends and culture ends; 
How to measure human treasure 
By the need that prompts the deed; 
Why the manger is in danger 
Lest the child shall be defiled, 
Why the lumping and the slumping 
Of the gold so sought and sold; 
How distribute all the tribute 
From the pit we dug for it: 


Then— 

Armageddon came to deaden 
Human grief and bring relief 

To the workers, not the shirkers 
With their millions and their billions, 
Made the nations, rich in rations, 
Cast the Fears from out their years, 
Earn their living by the giving 

Of the gold that hearts unfold, 

As the greedy feed the needy 

And the youth are taught the truth. 


* * * * 


Armageddon skies must redden, 
And their rainbow afterglow 
Through the tears of all the years, 
Still the fearing with its cheering— 
God wills it so, 
We know. 
D. H. Cook 
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| Rinnoinic Hiltoracy Must Go | 





unior Business Education has been too much oo ae 
OF nee with clerical skill training,” says one If years, resources, liquidity, and 
of this country’s clearest-thinking commercial officer-experience marka good bank, 
educators. “The new type of junior business edu- 
cation must emphasize, instead, the Economics of we believe you will find your affairs 


Business.” a : 
satisfactorily handled at the bank 
“GENERAL BUSINESS SCIENCE” that is 
Shows The Way j 
Through the content and accompanying projects 
of General Business Science (Jones, Bertschi, and 
Holtsclaw), the young adolescent learns how to : 
interpret and conform with the customs and prac- FIRST 
tices of modern business and how to use business af 
services to further his own and his community’s —in Age 
economic welfare. —in Size 
General Business Science devotes no time to the de- —in Richmond 


velopment of relatively unir mportgut clerical skills for 

. which the young adolescent mind will have almost no 
immediate use, because of the extended period of com- 
pulsory education and the closing of the doors of busi- 
ness to youth of school age. 


W 0 ne est ome a nce fo 5 i f - 
ch, soa te itree Parte of ‘Genera a Science, FIRST AND MERCHANTS 
yads, unit tests and 
ts project at ei ininedin dae TCC National Bank of Richmond 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY / JOHN M. MILLER, Jr., President 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco 
Toronto London Sydney 


























Gregg Books Are Authoritative 


Se 
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The 
William Byrd Press 


INCORPORATED 


i a ey Pt le i 


School Requirements 


PRINTERS 


Typewriter Paper 


ood 


a 


College Annuals and School Catalogs 
are Our Specialties 


Mimeograph Paper 
Drawing Paper 


Construction Paper ° 


Drinking Cups, Wrapping Paper, LET US ESTIMATE ON YOUR 
Sandwich Wax, etc. NEXT PUBLICATION «. « « « 


Write for prices stating quantity ‘ 
desired 


e THE WILLIAM BYRD PRESS, Inc. 


Richmond Paper Company, Inc. 1430-2-4 East Franklin Street 
4 Richmond * Virginia 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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